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PREFACE 


In October of 2012, I had the privilege to plant a new Asian American church called 4 
Pointes Church of Atlanta (4 Pointes). What makes our story noteworthy is that we were blessed 
and birthed out of a Korean immigrant church called Bethany Presbyterian Church (Bethany) in 
Marietta, Georgia. After founding the English Ministry of Bethany in 2005 and serving as the 
English Ministry pastor for six years, I sensed a burden to start a new church for Asian 
Americans in the metro Atlanta area. I believe that our narrative is unique because when I shared 
this vision to the first-generation Korean Ministry senior pastor, Reverend Byeongho Choi, he 
was enamored with the idea and wanted to partner with me to bring this dream into a reality. 
Ultimately, after further collaboration and prayer, my family and I, along with a handful of 
others, were blessed and commissioned by Bethany to go and plant this new church. Along with 
this formal blessing, Bethany graciously supported us through finances, gifting our church plant 
$150,000 over our first four years. 

It was intuition and a bit of fortuitous circumstances that enabled 4 Pointes to be blessed 
and planted by Bethany. I began to wonder if there were other churches, like 4 Pointes, that were 
blessed and birthed out of the Korean immigrant church. If so, are there similarities and common 
factors that these church plants and their mother churches exemplified that can be captured so 
that it might serve as a guidepost for future KI churches that has a heart to birth second- 
generation churches? In other words, instead of solely relying on instincts and luck, are there 
patterns, principles, and best practices that can be drawn so that Korean immigrant churches 
which are traversing this path toward church planting can have a framework to guide them? As 


this research will demonstrate, too often when the topic of planting a second-generation church is 


vil 


broached in a Korean immigrant church, it results in a host of misunderstandings between the 
generations. What if there are indicators that demonstrate that the Korean immigrant church is 
ready to plant a second-generation church? What if there are factors and best practices that can 
be adopted to help navigate this journey so that it will culminate in blessed, independent, second- 
generation church plants? If the answers to these questions are in the affirmative, then should 
those answers not be collated so that they can be shared among the Korean immigrant churches 
so that generational tensions can be replaced with generational blessings? This was the impetus 


and reason for this thesis-project. 
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EM 


FG 


SG 


ABBREVIATIONS 


English Ministry 
First-Generation 
Korean Immigrant (churches) 
Korean Ministry 


Second-Generation 


GLOSSARY 


1.5 Generation — Korean Americans who immigrated to the United States with their parents 
when they were generally elementary school aged or older 

First-Generation — Korean Americans who immigrated to the United States as adults 

English Ministry — Ministries under the leadership and direction of the first-generation Korean 
immigrant church that focused on 1.5 and second-generation Korean Americans, which 
included having worship services in English; these ministries were generally led by an 
English-speaking Korean American who was given the title EM pastor 

Korean Ministry — The primary focus and ministry of the Korean immigrant church; this ministry 
is for the first-generation, Korean-speaking, Korean Americans within a Korean 
immigrant church 

Second-Generation — Korean Americans who were either born in the United States to first- 
generation parents or those who immigrated to the United States at a very young age, 


generally before elementary age, with their first-generation parents 


Xi 


ABSTRACT 


When the topic of independence is raised by second-generation leaders within the Korean 
immigrant church, it often is met with animosity from the first generation and results in 
misunderstanding by both generations. Due to these tensions, many second-generation 
independent churches came into existence under contentious circumstances. What if, however, 
there was another way for second-generation churches to be birthed? Remarkably, there exist 
three independent second-generation churches that were birthed from Korean immigrant 
churches. The focus of this thesis-project is to examine factors that enabled these three churches 


to be blessed and planted from Korean immigrant churches. 


Xil 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Ministry Context 

The first-generation (FG) Korean immigrant (KI) church in America is both a place of 
worship and equally a cultural haven in a new nation. This experience is closely tied with the 
removal of national origin quotas by the United States government through the 1965 
Immigration Reform Act. In doing so, nearly seven hundred thousand Koreans immigrated 
between 1971 to 1994 to a new but alien place.! By moving to the United States, these Koreans 
left behind the only nation, the only language, and the only culture that they knew and arrived in 
an obscure land where everything was foreign and different. It was in this liminal state that the 
KI church became the proxy for Korea and thereby evolved into a place of not just spiritual 
nourishment but a physical and emotional refuge, a home away from home. Soong-Chah Rah of 
North Park Seminary explains it in this manner: 

The Korean immigrant church not only ministers spiritual nurture in one’s own language, 

it plays an important role in the maintenance of the homeland culture and one’s identity 

as a Korean . . . it is the haven where Korean culture and traditions are maintained. The 

Korean immigrant may be rejected by their neighbors and coworkers for their funny 

accents, strange customs and smelly foods; but in the Korean immigrant church, this 

different behavior is accepted and promoted.” 


Simply put, the KI church became a place where “people gathered in community with fellow 


immigrants, speaking a common language, eating familiar foods, and identifying with similar 


1. Timothy P. Fong, The Contemporary Asian American Experience: Beyond the Model Minority (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1998), 21. 


2. Soong-Chah Rah, The Next Evangelicalism: Freeing the Church from Western Cultural Captivity 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2009), 168-69. 


challenges of enculturation.”? Consequently, the KI churches became more than just a place for 
worship and quickly evolved into a destination where “they upheld the cultural practices and 
values of their ethnic roots” and became “social oases for those seeking sanctuary from the 
hostilities of an unfamiliar land.’ 

Over the next decades, as these KI churches grew both in size and age, they quickly 
found themselves facing new uncharted challenges, specifically ministering to their youth: the 
growing number of second-generation (SG) Korean Americans. SG Korean Americans are 
generally thought of as those who were either born in the United States to FG immigrant parents 
or those who immigrated to the United States at a very young age with their FG parents. 
Conversely, FG Korean Americans are those who immigrated to the United States as adults. 
Unlike their FG parents, the SG Korean Americans, though ethnically Korean, primarily spoke 
English and did not fully embrace the aforementioned Korean cultural traditions that brought 
value and identity to the FG. Subsequently, a significant number of the SG began to leave the KI 
church. This unfortunate phenomenon is known as the “Silent Exodus.” In 1996, Helen Lee 
wrote a seminal article for Christianity Today that helped shed light on what majority of KI 
churches were already undergoing. She wrote, “The surge in Asian immigration led to an 
explosion of new churches. But the flip side of this success story has been a silent exodus of 
church-raised young people who find their immigrant churches irrelevant, culturally stifling, and 
ill equipped to develop them spiritually for life.”> Specifically for the Korean American SG, 


“studies indicate that up to 90 percent of post-college Korean American young people are... 


3. M. Sydney Park, Soong-Chan Rah, and Al Tizon, eds., Honoring the Generations: Learning with Asian 
North American Congregations (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2011), 122. 


4. Park, Rah, and Tizon, eds., Honoring the Generations, 122-23. 
5. Helen Lee, “Silent Exodus: Can the East Asian Church in America Reverse the Flight of Its Next 


Generation?,” Christianity Today, August 12, 1996, accessed September 17, 2018, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/1996/august12/6t9050.html. 


leaving their immigrant churches.’””° In order to stop this exodus of the SG, the solution that many 
of the KI churches adopted was to start what are known as English Ministries (EM). These EMs 
were ministries under the leadership and direction of the FG KI church but focused on having 
worship services in English and generally led by an English-speaking Korean American 
(generally 1.5’ or SG) who was given the title “EM Pastor.” Initially this appeared to be a viable 
solution. However, as these EMs flourished and subsequently grew in age and in size, many 
began to seek autonomy from the FG Korean church primarily because they continued to 
discover that their own identity is culturally different from that of their parents’ church. 
Regrettably, this endeavor to seek independence was met with significant obstacles from the FG 
KI leadership, which invariably resulted in conflict. 

In one recorded account, a SG EM pastor who was attempting to lead the EM into 
autonomy was first confronted and questioned by the FG leadership and then ultimately blocked. 
Consequently, “no resolution emerged. Lee (pseudonym given) resigned from his position after 
two years, and many of his fellow EM (English Ministry) leaders also left the church.’ In 
another KI church, though it was verbally agreed upon years back by the FG leadership that the 
EM would obtain autonomy, when 

the English Ministry was blossoming . . . with financial and operational independence 

clearly on the horizon, the church governing board (led by Korean immigrant ministry) 

resolved that in the future the EM should remain as a sub-ministry within the wider 


church. They would have no formal voice in leadership or the ongoing future of the 
church.’ 


6. Jeanette Yep et al., Following Jesus Without Dishonoring Your Parents (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1998), 146. 


7. 1.5 generation was the name given to children who immigrated to the United States with their parents. 
Generally, children were elementary aged or older. 


8. Peter Cha, S. Steve Kang, and Helen Lee, eds., Growing Healthy Asian American Churches (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 59. 


9. Park, Rah, and Tizon, eds., Honoring the Generations, 21. 


This left the EM leadership and its members “deeply discouraged and frustrated.”!° Regrettably, 
within the context of the KI church, the above narratives are often repeated resulting in many SG 
leaders to conclude that “their faithful service and contributions are not enough to earn them a 
right to be heard.” Ultimately, “without an outlet for the fulfillment of their own visions and 
passions, many second and third-generation leaders leave their immigrant communities.”!! 

Yet, in the midst of all this calamity, there appear to be a handful of SG churches that 
successfully steered through this gauntlet and were birthed as blessed autonomous Korean 
American church plants from the KI church. At this point a clarification of terminology is 
necessary. The term “blessed” can be ambiguous; therefore, for the purposes of this study, 
“blessed church plant” will be outlined as follows. To begin, a “blessed church plant” must be 
intentionally planted from the mother immigrant church. In no way can these new churches be a 
result of a church split or a byproduct of an acrimonious relationship. Rather, the birth of these 
churches must be a function equally of desire and purposeful intent by the FG KI church. 
Moreover, because these are church plants, they must be physically planted in a different 
location from the mother church. In other words, these churches do not meet on the same 
property as the KI mother church. Additionally, assuming that it was the desired intent of the KI 
church to plant a SG church, blessing must be secured both spiritually through prayer and 
practically through financial assistance. Finally, the KI mother church and the planted church 
must continue to have some form of relational connection, even if it is symbolic at best. 

There are at least three church plants that meet this criterion of being a “blessed church 
plant” as defined above. Though there may be others, the scope of this study will be limited to 


the following three churches. In alphabetical order, they are as follows: (1) Crossway 


10. Park, Rah, and Tizon, eds., Honoring the Generations, 21. 


11. Park, Rah, and Tizon, eds., Honoring the Generations, 124-25. 


Community Church in Brea, California, and Irvine, California, (2) Good News Chapel in 
Diamond Bar, California, and (3) Living Hope Community Church in Brea, California. 

There are other churches like Open Door Presbyterian Church (ODPC) in Virginia and 
Young Nak Celebration Church (YNCC) in Los Angeles that are equally autonomous, but they 
do differ in two significant ways from the three church plants in this research. First, though they 
are autonomous, they are not independent from the KI church but rather “interdependent.” In this 
interdependent relationship, as Ben Shin and Sheryl Takagi Silzer describe, “The English 
congregation is able to have their own leadership separate from the immigrant church and are 
thus able to determine their own vision, theology, budget, and programs.” However, though 
autonomy is achieved, because they are interdependent, “it also requires leaders on both the 
immigrant side and the English side to stay together in partnership as a church.”!” Consequently, 
the second distinction is that, though autonomous, they were never planted as a separate church 
and as a result entities like ODPC and YNCC continuously meet together on the same physical 
space as the KI church and maintain interdependency. An example of interdependency is 
manifested in the SG ministry providing Sunday school teachers for the children of the FG 
congregation, whereas the three churches in this study are fully independent from their KI 
mother church and meet at a separate location. While it is important to make this distinction for 
the range of this research, further exploration on interdependent churches like ODPC and YKCC 
would be of great value. 

All this is to say, the existence of these three blessed churches provides hope with regards 
to the viability of planting other blessed autonomous SG Korean American churches by more FG 


KI congregations. Therefore, through the medium of a comparative case study, this research will 


12. Benjamin C. Shin and Sheryl Takagi Silzer, Tapestry of Grace: Untangling the Cultural Complexities 
in Asian American Life and Ministry (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2016), 14-15. 


explore the processes that these three unique church plants journeyed, specifically examining 
factors that enabled each of them to overcome deeply rooted cultural differences in order to be 
planted as blessed autonomous SG churches. The objective of this research is twofold. First, 
through the discovery of these causes, the hope is it will provide insights and guidelines for 
future church planting efforts of autonomous SG churches within the KI church. Second, this 
research not only will provide plausibility that autonomous SG churches can be planted from the 
KI church but also church planting efforts for the SG can be done in a way that is edifying and 


gratifying for all generations within the KI church context. 


Research Methodology 
The fundamental goal of this thesis-project is to discover factors that enabled the three 
church plants above to overcome cultural challenges in order to be blessed by and birthed from 
the KI churches. This will be accomplished through the following four stages in this thesis- 


project: biblical and theological review; literature review; the project design; and the outcomes. 


Biblical and Theological Review 
The work of the biblical and theological review is to examine Scripture and theological 
precepts to determine ultimately what biblical normative actions are. Simply stated, it is the task 
of seeking Scripture to answer the question, “What ought to be going on?”!? What is normative 
cannot be determined by cultural rationale or opinion but rather must be rooted in theological 
truths found in Scripture. Accordingly, the biblical and theological review will seek to answer 
chiefly, “What theological perspectives and principles help evaluate and formulate the planting 


of blessed second-generation congregations in the context of the KI church?” Therefore, to best 


13. Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008), 4. 


address this question, the topics of culture, generational blessing, and church planting will be 
thoroughly examined biblically and theologically. 

Given the powerful role of Korean culture in the KI church, the appropriate starting point 
is to develop and formulate a biblical theology of culture. Codifying a biblical theology of 
culture will provide the proper perspective and influence that culture, including ethnic culture, 
should have on the KI church. Indeed, ethnic culture reflects the grace of God but given that 
culture, like everything else in this world, is marred by sin, it equally contains flaws. 
Consequently, a study of biblical theology of culture is necessary so that it provides biblical 
normatives that culture, specifically the Korean culture, should have on the KI church. This is 
not to say that the cultural identity of Koreans needs to be relinquished. It is quite the contrary. 
What is being suggested is that culture needs to be filtered through Scripture and if there are 
points where culture and Scripture conflict, Scripture must always be the ultimate authority. In 
other words, culture must always subordinate itself to biblical authority. 

In addition to formulating a theology of culture, a biblical understanding of generational 
blessing and empowerment must be established to further clarify what is normative with regards 
to intergenerational relations according to Scripture. The Bible has significant content with 
regards to blessing and empowerment of the next generations. And it is these biblical precedents 
that should serve as the guide for the KI church. A good place to start is to examine instances in 
both the Old and New Testaments where blessings and authority is passed from one generation 
to the next. Some of the exemplars that will be explored are as follows: 

1. A study of Isaac blessing Jacob (Gen 27-28) 

2. Moses giving leadership to Joshua (Num 27) 


3. The commissioning of the seven deacons (Acts 6) 


4. Sending of Barnabas and Paul as church planters (Acts 13) 


5. Calling of Timothy (1 Tim 4:14; 2 Tim 1:6) 


In all of the referenced exchanges, what will become unmistakable is that the older generation, 
whether it be literal or spiritual, graciously blessed and empowered the new generation to go 
forth to do the work of God. This biblical framework is what ought to be the model that guides 
the FG in its blessing and empowerment of the SG Korean American church plants. 

The final biblical task is to understand what Scripture has to say with regards to church 
planting. The Great Commission, which is found in Matthew 28, mandates that the church and 
all who are followers of Jesus are to “make disciples.” Correspondingly, the Bible has no explicit 
mandate to plant churches. How then do making disciples and birthing new churches relate? Are 
these two related or mutually exclusive? Moreover, what do the actions of the apostle Paul mean 
for the local church presently with regards to church planting? Therefore, a deeper examination 
of the Great Commission will be tackled, and in so doing, it will reveal that making disciples 
cannot happen independently of planting new churches which is underscored by the mission of 
the apostle Paul. 

All this is to say, a thorough investigation of Scripture and theological truths, specifically 
in the areas of culture, generational blessing, and church planting, will provide the normative 
actions that must impact and guide the KI church, specifically in its efforts to plant SG 


autonomous churches. 


Literature Review 

The goal of the literature review is to draw on existing literature and theories “to better 
understand and explain why these patterns and dynamics are occurring.” !* The hope is to engage 
with pertinent authors for the purposes of gleaning insight and a better understanding of what is 
being researched. The confidence is that an extensive literary review will ultimately reveal 
answers to the question, “Why do challenges and obstacles exist within the KI church that make 
planting autonomous second-generation churches so difficult?” 

This literature review will be accomplished by interacting with texts written by Korean 
and Asian American church leaders and scholars. For example, books like Growing Healthy 
Asian American Churches (edited by Peter Cha, S. Steve Kang, and Helen Lee) and Honoring 
the Generations (edited by M. Sydney Park, Soong-Chan Rah, and Al Tizon), will shed light on 
why the espoused values of FG KI churches look dramatically different from what is actually 
happening. It will also help demonstrate that though FG and SG Korean Americans are 
ethnically the same, the two generations are culturally dissimilar and even diametrically at odds 
with one another. This is accentuated by writings like Tapestry of Grace (written by Benjamin C. 
Shin and Sheryl Takagi Silzer), which unveils the deep cultural complexities that exist in the KI 
church. In the book, the authors address “‘the inevitable clash of Asian and American cultures 
within the Asian American church,” which “can easily create an environment of suspicion, 
distrust, and anger between first generation and the second and succeeding generations.”!* 
Literature like the works above and other cogent books, articles, and dissertations will ultimately 


elucidate why there is so much cultural friction between the two generations. 


14. Osmer, Practical Theology, 10. 


15. Shin and Silzer, Tapestry of Grace, 1. 


Consequently, critical themes and metaphors further emerge that clarify the “why” even 
more. For example, family and family dynamics, which are foundational to the Asian cultural 
ethos, are being manifested at the local church level between the FG and SG Korean 
Americans.!* Moreover, as it is in most traditional Korean American homes, there is an 
incredibly high value that is placed on order, honor, and obedience within the family structure. 
Subsequently, the FG church leaders often times view the SG church community as the children 
and an equal emphasis of order, honor, and obedience that is evident at the home is mandated in 
the church.'’ The unintended outcome in all this, which only helps further expound the why, is 
that it creates greater resentment and conflict within the SG leadership and its community toward 
the FG because this Korean way of life comes in direct conflict with the western American 
culture that equally shapes the SG Korean American. 

The desired goal in this literary review is to engage literature on topics of the Korean 
culture and Korean ethos so as to better understand and discover why it is so challenging and 


rare for FG KI churches to successfully birth independent SG churches. 


The Project Design 
This third stage is known as the project design, where the actual empirical research (in 
this case, in-depth interviews) of discovering factors is executed, thereby revealing what is going 
on. Ultimately the goal of this project design is to answer the question, “What can be learned 
from the study of these three churches that were successfully planted from the KI church?” In 
other words, in the narratives of these churches, “Are there factors that will reveal themselves so 


that other churches who wish to do likewise can learn and glean wisdom from?” 


16. Cha, Kang, and Lee, eds., Growing Healthy Asian American Churches, 61. 


17. Cha, Kang, and Lee, eds., Growing Healthy Asian American Churches, 61. 
10 


Therefore, in order to ascertain these answers, semi-structured, in-depth interviews were 
conducted with the senior pastors of the three church plants for the purposes of learning their 
unique history and thereby discovering elements that enabled them to be blessed and planted by 
the FG KI church. The three interviewees, in alphabetical order, are Reverend Steven Chang, 
Living Hope Community Church in Brea, California; Reverend Steve Choi, Crossway 
Community Church in Brea and Irvine, California; and Reverend Jimmy Han, Good News 
Chapel in Walnut, California. 

Given that the desired goal of this study is to discover determinants that enabled these 
three unique churches to be planted, “the four-frame model” espoused in Reframing 
Organizations by Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal will be used as the guiding template for the 
interviews. According to Bolman and Deal there are “four frames” by which a situation should 
be seen: the structural frame, the human resource frame, the political frame, and the symbolic 
frame. Each frame independently is grossly inadequate, but when a situation is seen through all 
four frames, a more complete and fuller picture of the scenario or challenge becomes visible. In 
other words, “the use of multiple frames permits leaders to see and understand more,”’!® 
ultimately finding solutions to what previously appeared to be an impossible challenge. 

In doing so, the in-depth interviews will seek to examine what type of structural 
framework existed within the KI church that enabled these blessed church plants (structural 
frame). Likewise, the interpersonal dynamics between the FG and the SG leaders will be 
examined to glean greater insights into their relationships to see how it fostered the planting of 
new churches (human resource frame). Additionally, the role of political capital will be studied 


to see how these churches managed to leverage “scarce resources” to plant SG churches 


18. Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organizations: Artistry, Choice, and Leadership (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2008), 437. 
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(political frame).!? And finally, a close examination of underlying values will be conducted to 
see how these churches overcame long-standing symbolic frames of the Korean culture to 
embrace reframed values to plant blessed SG church plants (symbolic frame). Ultimately, the 
desired outcome of using this four-frame model is to discover details that were involved in 


birthing blessed SG church plants from the FG KI church. 


The Outcomes 

This final step of this research is called the outcomes. This is the moment in which 
“strategies of action” are adopted to find solutions that are desirable.” The outcomes and results 
of the research can be ascertained only by satisfying the above three stages. In this final chapter, 
the findings from Scripture, existing literature, and most of all the narratives from the semi- 
structured interviews will be collated to reveal factors that enabled the planting of independent 
SG churches by the KI church. 

Ultimately, the desired outcome of this research is to bring forth change in the KI church 
so that the FG can bless and fully support the church planting efforts of SG Korean American 
congregations. In this final task, by drawing on the conclusions discovered throughout this study, 
the desire is to begin “determining strategies of action that will influence situations in ways that 
are desirable.””! In other words, one is finally able to ask and answer, “How can planting future 
second-generation Korean American churches be done more effectively and faithfully in the 


context of the KI church?” 


19. Bolman and Deal, Reframing Organizations, 195. 
20. Osmer, Practical Theology, 10. 


21. Osmer, Practical Theology, 10. 
12 


Summary 

In conclusion, this research will reveal meaningful data that hopefully can be replicated 
in KI churches that are considering or contemplating either giving autonomy to the SG EM or 
planting a new SG church. The confidence is that these data will reduce the stories of KI 
churches stumbling as they attempt to navigate through the complexities of the FG and SG 
terrain, consequently minimizing the collateral damage of both hurt and scarred churches and 
people. Ultimately, the desire is that this research and the subsequent findings will facilitate an 
increase of new narratives where the FG KI church blesses and successfully gives birth to new 
SG churches who can better reach and disciple SG Korean Americans, thereby fulfilling the 


mission that God has given to the church. 
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CHAPTER 2 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Introduction 

“For Chu, whenever he wanted to implement a new idea to expand and grow... . he was 
met with repeated resistance from the board of elders, which was composed entirely of 
immigrant males. After years of being denied financial resources and emotional support, Chu 
decided to leave the immigrant church.” It is incredibly unfortunate that this account and the 
narratives referenced in the opening pages of this thesis-project are the apparent normative 
experiences of the second generation (SG) within the Korean immigrant (KI) church. Moreover, 
what makes this so unfortunate is the subsequent consequences such as broken relationships, 
people leaving the church, and people leaving ministry that reverberate through both the first 
generation (FG) and SG. However, is this what ought to be? Is this the desired outcome that 
Scripture lays out with regard to intergenerational relationships and church planting? 
Furthermore, in these same churches, are Korean cultural norms superseding biblical precepts 
and thereby contributing to this friction? If so, what then is the appropriate biblical theology of 
culture and what should culture’s influence be on the local church? Specifically, what should the 
impact of Korean culture be on the KI church? To address these questions, the concentration of 
this chapter will focus on constructing biblical normatives in the following three areas: a focused 
theology of culture, a survey of biblical models of intergenerational empowerment, and a biblical 


theology of church planting. 


1. Sharon Kim, Faith of Our Own: Second-Generation Spirituality in Korean American Churches (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2010), 31. 
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First, a theology of culture is necessary because many of the challenges that the FG and 
SG experience are rooted in cultural misalignment and misunderstanding, so much so that 
“neither generation is aware of how their own cultural influences contribute to these different 
expectations.” Though both generations are ethnically and by blood Koreans, because of 
different life and societal influences, the “encounter between first and second/third generations is 
nothing less than a cross-cultural one.” Subsequently, looking to Scripture to understand what 
culture is and how much ethnic culture should influence the KI church in its ethos and praxis is 
paramount. 

Second, this cultural incongruity is most dramatically evidenced in the relational 
dynamics of the two generations. Shin and Silzer attest that “the second-generation church feels 
under the mercy and control of the first-generation church.’ The primary factor for this felt pain 
by the SG is due to “the leadership structure and the relationship between the two generations. 
Asian (Korean) immigrant church leadership is typically hierarchical, autocratic, and singular in 
structure.” In other words, “This singular leader is the head pastor who basically gives all the 
directives for the church,’ including toward the SG English Ministry (EM). The reason why this 
type of structure is so prominent in the KI church is that “the older generations claim authority 


and expect filial piety based on traditional Confucian grounds and biblical references. Simply 
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because they are the older, younger members are to defer to them and respect them.” 
Regrettably, this leaves the SG exacerbated and defeated because “the whole hierarchical nature 
of the Asian culture . . . prevents younger people from even questioning leaders.”*® Daniel, an EM 
pastor, recollects this precise type of relational dynamics when his FG pastor mandated to him, 
“Your only job at this church is to follow my directions.” 

This type of relational incongruity, animosity, and misunderstanding will only result in 
negative and unedifying consequences. As such, in order to disrupt this type of relational 
dysfunction, a survey of intergenerational relationships in Scripture will be conducted so that it 
can serve as a model for future intergenerational dynamics between FG and SG leaders in the KI 
church. The hope is by looking to the Bible, relational behaviors that are contradictory to 
Scripture will be jettisoned and relational dynamics that are affirmed by Scripture will be 
embraced so that both generations will experience honor, worth, and value in their interactions. 

Finally, given that the catalyst for many of these generational battles is a direct result of 
the SG seeking autonomy or desiring to be an independent church, a biblical examination of 
church planting will be conducted. There is unequivocal conviction that Christians are called to 
make disciples (Matt 28:18-20). Is there, however, unequivocal support found in Scripture for 
planting churches? Hence, the third prong of this chapter will seek to uncover a biblical theology 
of church planting so that it will serve as normative for the KI church, both for the FG and SG. 

All in all, the desired outcome of this chapter is to formulate biblical principles and 


models that can serve as the guiding norms for the Korean American church so that stories of 
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success and mutual celebration can replace accounts of pain when it comes to birthing SG 


churches. 


A Biblical Theology of Culture 

Even from a cursory observation, it is apparent that some of the generational hurdles 
confronting the KI church are directly a result of culture, more specifically the cultural 
differences between FG and SG Korean Americans. The next chapter, the literature review, will 
tackle at length what these cultural differences are and why there is such cultural disparity. The 
intent here is to examine what impact and influence the Korean ethnic culture ought to have on 
the KI church and its praxis. In order to accomplish this, the first step is to form a biblical and 
theological assessment of culture. By doing so, it will give culture, including the Korean ethnic 
culture, its proper weight in the mission of the local church (the word church in this chapter is in 
reference to the local church as opposed to the universal church). Therefore, the following three 
questions will be asked for the intent of forging a biblical theology of culture: What is culture? Is 
culture inherently good or bad? What role should culture have in relation to the local church? By 
no means will tackling these questions result in a full and robust theology of culture. Simply, the 
desired objective of this study is to build a biblical and theological foundation by which culture, 


specifically the Korean culture, should be viewed and embraced in the local KI church. 


What Is Culture? 
There are two initial hurdles to this endeavor. First, there are a myriad of definitions and 
meanings for this word culture. For example, it can refer to an “acquaintance with and taste in 


fine arts,” or “the act or process of cultivating living material” (e.g., bacteria in a petri dish), or a 
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“concept used by anthropologist to describe the way people live,”’” or “customary beliefs,” or 


“shared attitudes,” or a shared “set of values,”!! 


just to name several. The second and more 
pertinent challenge is that “the word culture is not found in Scripture at all.”!? Concepts of 
culture do exist in the Bible, but the word culture does not. Subsequently, even within Christian 
academia, there is no agreed upon definition of the word culture. As a result, scholars like 
Matthew D. Kim of Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary assert, “defining culture succinctly 
and cogently is quite tricky . . . the sheer murkiness of the term has had many in our society to 
dichotomize or parse out culture.”!> This is underscored by William Edgar of Westminster 
Seminary when he declares that there is “no more consensus on the nature and function of 
culture among Christians than there is among scholars in general.’’'* 

Despite the fact that there is no meta-definition of culture, many Christian scholars 
nonetheless have made attempts to define culture. Richard Niebuhr in his seminal work entitled 
Christ and Culture, affirms this allusiveness of the word by stating, “We cannot venture to 
define the ‘essence’ of this culture.” Even with this acknowledgement, he does put forth an 


explanation in which he declares that culture “is inextricably bound up with man’s life in society 


... it is always social.”!> Moreover, he continues, “culture is the total process of human activity 
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and that total result of such activity’’° and because culture is a human process, it ultimately “is 


[a] human achievement . . . culture is the work of men’s minds and hands.””!” 

Missiologist and anthropologist Paul Hiebert comparably outlines culture as “the 
integrated system of learned patterns of behavior, ideas, and products of characteristic of a 
society.”!* He adds, “Culture is made up of systems of shared concepts by which people carve up 
their worlds, of beliefs by which they organize these concepts into rational schemes, and of 
values by which they set their goals and judge their actions.”’!? Hiebert concludes, “In short, 
culture is the creation of a group of people.””° Soong-Chan Rah, a scholar on ethnicity, race, and 
church planting at North Park Seminary, concurs that culture is a human phenomenon and 
defines it as follows: 

It is a human attempt to understand the world around us. It is the programming that 

shapes who we are and who we are becoming. It is a social system that is shaped by the 

individual and that also has the capacity to shape the individual. But it is also the 
presence of God, the image of God, the mission of God found in the human spirit, soul, 
and social system.”! 

The above explanations of culture by notable Christian scholars underscore the esoteric 
nature of this word and the myriad of meanings that exists. This ambiguity is only exacerbated 
by the fact that the Bible itself does not define the word culture. That being stated, each of the 


above definitions, though none being all encompassing, do shed greater light on the word 


culture. As a result, the working definition of culture for this thesis-project will lean heavily into 
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the meanings given forth above by Christian academia. Correspondingly, the emphasis will be on 
the human activity of culture because, though there is no universally agreed meaning, all of the 
above definitions do support that culture is a system created by humans that facilitates how 
people socially relate to one another. Therefore, the working definition of culture for this thesis- 
project is as follows: Culture is a creative act of humanity that facilitates human social 


interactions. The Korean ethnic culture is precisely an example of this. 


Is Culture Bad or Good? 

If culture is a human creation, is it good or bad? This is often the starting point when 
discussing the morality of culture, in particular ethnic culture. This dichotomy, however, is too 
simplistic and a misapplication of the nature of humanity. Rather, as Rah declares, “Culture 
needs to be understood, not with an ‘all good or all bad’ paradigm, but as a process or journey of 
discovery, exploration, and development” of people.” All this is to say, the first step in forging a 
biblical theology of culture is to understand humanity at its ontological level: Who then is 
humanity and what is humanity’s nature? 

Humanity, from its onset, was different from all of God’s creation because humanity 
alone was made in the image of God.”? Subsequently, no other creatures in the air, below the sea, 
or on land were created in God’s image, and this truth has tremendous bearing on humanity’s 
nature. Systematic theologian Wayne Grudem explains that “the fact man is in the image of God 


means that man is like God and represents God.””* Millard J. Erickson in Christian Theology 
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contributes that this “image of God is universal within the human race” and further elaborates 
that being “in the image of God means that some of his attributes belong to us (at least to a 
limited degree).”*> Functionally, this means that all humans have abilities that are like God. 
Erickson expounds that these abilities are the “consequences or applications of the image.””° 
What might these faculties be? Francis Schaeffer asserts that there are at least four manners in 
which humans demonstrate actions that bear the image of God. These are the ability to make 
moral choices, the ability to think, the ability to create, and the ability to love.*’ Grudem in kind 
writes, “Our likeness to God is also seen in our human creativity in areas such as art, music, and 
literature, and in scientific and technological inventiveness.””* Rah similarly affirms that 
“humanity, therefore, has the unique ability to reflect the creative capacity of our maker.””? Rah 
however, distinctively adds another arena in which this God-like creativity is manifest. He 
emphasizes that creativity is equally evidenced through the formation of culture and asserts, 
“The idea that humanity has been given a responsibility and duty from the Creator to go forth 
and create culture originates from the theological understanding that humanity was made in the 
image of God.”*° In other words, in culture is “the presence of God, the image of God, the 
mission of God found in the human, spirit, soul, and social system.’*! That is, humans 
exclusively bear God’s image and this is manifested in their ability to create, including the 


creation of culture. 
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If the human narrative remained in this original state then everything that it creates, 
including culture, would be considered good because not only are humans created uniquely in 
the image of God but when God created humanity he pronounced it as being “very good.’** The 
word very is the Hebrew word =». Most often, it is translated into English as “very” but doing 
so misses the full force of this word. In the New International Dictionary of Old Testament 
Theology and Exegesis, it is written that the usage of 1" “gives a strengthening quality” to the 
word it is modifying and clarifies that a more precise translation in English is to say that God 
saw what “he had made was exceedingly good.” In other words, humanity was the pinnacle of 
God’s creation. Regrettably, sin and all its negative consequences are equally a part of 
humanity’s heritage. Not only does the consequence of sin result in enmity with God and death,** 
but correspondingly that which was “exceedingly good” is now broken. This brokenness is not 
limited in scope but shamefully applies to all people. Yet in this devastation there exists a 
glimmer of hope. Theologian Anthony Hoekema asserts, “After man’s fall into sin, the image of 
God was not annihilated but perverted . . . therefore, the image of God in man, though not 
destroyed, has been seriously corrupted.’”*> Grudem elucidates, “After the fall, then, we are still 
in God’s image—we are still like God and we still represent God—but the image of God in us is 


distorted; we are less fully like God than we were before the entrance of sin.” Remarkably this 
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means that “the image of God has not been lost as a result of sin.”3” In other words, “though 
fallen, we are nevertheless still bearers of the divine image . . . the principle of the creation has 
never been attenuated, even on account of the fall.”?* However, though the image of God in 
humanity is not attenuated by sin, the image of God is nonetheless altered and marred by sin. 
Subsequently, this corruption has direct functional impact on humanity: moral choices are now 
compromised, ability to think is now clouded, love is now broken, and the capacity to create is 
now tainted, including the creation of culture. Before the fall, culture was inherently good since 
human nature was “very good” and what humanity created was naturally good. Unfortunately, 
sin has marred both humanity and its functionality. 

Consequently, culture must not be seen in the simplistic duality of good or bad. Rather, as 
Rah eloquently argues, “Cultures, therefore, are not inherently evil, but rather are an expression 
by fallen humanity to live into the high calling of the Jmago Dei. We need not view culture with 
an ‘all bad’ perspective, but instead as a sincere, albeit fallen, attempt to reflect God’s image 
through the process of creativity.”*? 

Erickson affirms this in stating that even after sin corrupted humanity, “the image is 
universal in mankind . .. every human being is God’s creature made in God’s own image.””? All 
of humanity still possesses the image of God and things that people create, including culture, 
have tremendous elements of God’s image and therefore have good in them. Conversely, 
because all of humanity is now corrupted by sin, what it creates, including culture, is 


consequently tainted and possesses things that are sinful. Therefore, a biblical understanding of 
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culture cannot be reduced to a rudimentary binary question of good or bad. Rather, in this post- 
sin world where the image of God still endures in humanity, albeit marred, “all human cultures 
have both positive and negative elements, reflecting God’s image in some ways and fostering 
false beliefs in other ways.’*! No human culture is immune. The Korean ethnic culture does not 
escape this certainty, but neither does the American culture or any other human culture. Shin and 
Silzer emphasizes this existential truth and write, “Asians and Americans are both created in 
God’s image and, therefore, there are aspects of both cultures that can reflect the image of God. 
However, there are also aspects of both cultures that can distort what God intended.””? In 
summary, all human cultures, including the Korean culture, are betrayed by sin but yet still 


reflect beauty because the image of God has not been forfeited. 


What Is the Role of Culture in the Church? 

If human culture contains both positive and negative elements, what should its impact be 
on the church, specifically the Korean culture upon the KI church? To begin, it is critical to 
embrace that the practice of the Christian faith is impacted and influenced by the human culture 
it resides in because the church does not exist in isolation. As a result, every church is 
influenced, both positively and negatively, by the broader culture that it inhabits because cultures 
are in and of themselves a mixture of good and bad. This is not simply an ethnic or immigrant 
reality but a metanarrative that impacts all churches, including both the KI church and the 
western American church. Kim highlights this truth in declaring, “Humans interpret Scripture 


through their own cultural lens”; therefore, reading and understanding of the Bible “can be error- 
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43 He continues 


prone when we read the text only from our limited cultural point of reference. 
and stresses that one’s reading of Scripture “will be colored by our own cultural biases and blind 
spots.” It is critical that churches acknowledge this certainty. No church is exempt from the 
impact of its surrounding culture, whether it is Korean or western or otherwise. 

Given culture’s sway on the church, what is a biblical response for the church? A good 
place to start is to examine what Jesus declares in the Sermon on the Mount in the Gospel of 
Matthew. Jesus announces, “No one can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
money.”** Jesus is using money as the focal point, but in truth, it is a proxy for anything that 
takes primary allegiance over God. In other words, is God Lord or is something else Lord? Edgar 
asserts, “The entire content of the Sermon on the Mount, and perhaps most especially Matthew 6, 
concerns primary allegiances. ‘No one can serve two masters,’ he tells the disciples, meaning 
that our ultimate commitment . . . can only find its resting point in one place, to the exclusion of 
all others.’”4° 

Pastor and scholar John Stott, regarding this passage, exclaims, “To try to share him with 
other loyalties is to have opted for idolatry.’*’ To clarify, money in and of itself is not idolatry. 
Scripture makes it clear that it is the love of money that leads to corruption, which is a critical 


distinction. First Timothy 6:10 declares, “For the love of money is a root of all kinds of evils. It 


is through this craving that some have wandered away from the faith and pierced themselves 
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with many pangs.” In other words, money at its core is not evil or idolatrous. Contrarily, the 
Bible declares that “every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from the 


48 which includes 


Father of lights, with whom there is no variation or shadow due to change, 
money. Therefore, it can be concluded, the issue is not about money per se but about primary 
allegiance. When anything other than God takes primary commitment, even if it is inherently 
good, it becomes idolatry. Edgar elaborates, “What Jesus is emphasizing in his teaching, once 
again, is not that bread (referring to Matthew 6:25) is worthless, but only that, should they ever 
be put into conflict with one another . . . the concerns of the kingdom should come first.’”? 
Subsequently, as it relates to culture, it must always be secondary to God as prescribed in 
Scripture. As emphasized above, culture being a human creation is embedded with things that are 
positive and negative. Obviously, things that are bad must be jettisoned, but even things that are 
good in culture must be placed in accordance to God as explicitly mandated in Scripture. Primary 
allegiance must not be to a culture but to biblical prescriptions. Contextually, the KI church 
should find liberty to express its culture in community, but it must equally be willing and able to 
subordinate the Korean culture to the directives of Scripture so that there is no question of the 
church’s primary fidelity. 

In conclusion, a biblical theology of culture understands that culture is a creation of 
humanity that facilitates human social interactions. Moreover, because culture is a human 
creation, it positively reflects the image of God but is in kind marred by sin. Consequently, 
culture should be manifested in the life of the church, but it must not supersede biblical 
mandates. Rather, a church’s primary allegiance, including the KI church, must be to biblical 


precepts and not to a specific culture. 
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Biblical Models of Generational Empowerment 

In the examples documented in chapter 1, the dynamic that exists between the FG and SG 
within the KI church community is filled with generational tensions which often results in 
animosity and vitriol toward one another. Much of this is rooted in cultural misalignment and 
misunderstandings, which will be studied in great depth in the subsequent chapter. Doing this 
will help reveal why there is so much generational tension. However, as crucial as it is to 
understand why things are the way things are, what is primary is discovering what ought to be 
according Scripture. In other words, what ought to be the dynamics and relationship between the 
FG and the SG in the KI church, specifically as it grapples with the idea of empowering the 
younger generation to plant independent churches? To answer this, a brief survey of the Old 
Testament and New Testament will be done by examining rich narratives and examples of how 
older generations blessed and empowered the younger generations, thereby creating a biblical 


normative that is both formative and instructional to the KI church. 


Empowerment by Blessing 

The idea of blessing is not a new concept within Korean culture and in the KI church. 
However, blessing as understood by traditional Korean culture and to a large extent within the KI 
church is different from biblical blessing. In Korea, shamanism was the dominant religion for 
centuries, and as such, certain practices, like blessing, became standard behavior for Korean 
people. In this blessing, a Mudang (the Korean word for a shaman) would be invited to perform a 
ritual of blessing, for it was believed to have “the power for transforming evil fortunes into 
prosperity.’°° John T. Park adds, “Material blessing is one of the main goals of the shamanistic 


rituals” and because this idea has permeated the ethos of the Korean people, “both the Christians 
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and the church in Korea (and the KI church) adopted many elements from the shamanistic 
rituals.”>! What will become evident as Scripture is explored is that biblical blessing that is being 
emphasized in this study is significantly different from this traditional Korean blessing of 
material prosperity and luck rooted in shamanism. 

The genesis of “blessing” in Scripture is rooted in God’s blessing of humanity. The first 
account of blessing is discovered in Genesis 1:26-28, where “God blesses Adam and Eve, and 
this blessing propels them to multiply and fill the earth with children in God’s image.”°? What is 
immediately evident, as Mitchell Kim and David Lee observe in Honoring the Generations, is 
that from the beginning of creation God “designed his blessing to be passed from generation to 


3 This is underscored in Genesis 12:1-3, which is the next significant moment where 


generation. 
God blesses humanity. It reads, 
Now the LorD said to Abram, “Go from your country and your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show you. And I will make of you a great nation, and I will 
bless you and make your name great, so that you will be a blessing. I will bless those who 
bless you, and him who dishonors you I will curse, and in you all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed.” 
Likewise, what stands out in this passage is that God’s blessing, from its onset, was to be shared 
and passed on to others. Just in the first dozen chapters of Genesis, it can be easily surmised that 
the biblical normative is for blessing to be passed from one generation to the next generation. 
This truth alone has potent impact for the KI church in addressing what it considers is normative 
behavior with regard to intergenerational relations. 


What then is this blessing that is to be shared with the next generation? What does it 


mean to bless and be blessed? In Genesis 12:2-3, the root word 272 is used five times as God is 
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establishing his covenant with Abram. This word >": has two definitions in the Old Testament: 
First is “to kneel” and the second definition is “to bless.”°+ Understanding how these two 
seemingly different connotations are related will add texture and depth to the meaning of 
blessing. It is the opinion of some scholars that the secondary meaning, “to bless,” finds its 
origins literally from the act of kneeling (the primary definition). William C. Williams surmises 
that “to bless” “derives from the assumption that the person who was to be blessed knelt to 
receive the benediction.”°> He continues, “Like so many terms that acquired theological 
meaning, to ‘take on one’s knees’ might initially have been an action (receiving a child on one’s 
knees) and later became the abstract notion of pronouncing a blessing on someone.’”° This 
beautiful image of kneeling to receive blessing from the parent or older generation is indeed a 
powerful illustration of what generational empowerment ought to look like and equally serve as a 
powerful lesson for the two generations in the KI church as they continue to learn how to interact 
with each other. 

Additionally, this blessing of Abram occurs in the context of God sending him out on a 
new mission. But why is it so important to be blessed before being sent out? This is critical 
because primarily “blessing has to do with being in favor with God and under his protection and 
care,” specifically as one is being sent out on a new mission. John H. Walton explains, “When 
God blesses someone, he puts that person under his care and protection and in his favor.”>’ This 


is affirmed by Michael L. Brown as he writes “that nothing was more important than securing 
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the blessing of God in one’s life or nation” because “‘a life without God’s blessing was the 
ultimate nightmare.’”°* In addition to protection blessing entails fruitfulness. In this setting, 
blessing meant that God enables people to experience both fertility of the land and fertility of the 
womb. In other words, the “blessing God offers concerns bringing Abram into a land (which will 
be fertile land where they can grow their crops and prosper) and making an abundant family 
spring up from him.’*’ Simply put, “there was no ‘blessing’ more fundamental than that of the 
ability to reproduce”; therefore to be blessed meant “empowering them to ‘exceptional 
fecundity.’”©° And it was exactly this blessing of protection and fruitfulness that was poured 
upon Adam and Eve and upon Abram by God that empowered them to go forth toward their 
calling since “it is always God’s blessing that empowers . . . for mission.”°! Again, this 
understanding of blessing has profound impact on the KI church because it is then the normative 
biblical behavior to bless a younger generation as it is sent out for a new mission, expressly new 
church plants. Furthermore, in the context of church planting, if the newly planted church wants 
to experience growth and spiritual fecundity, then it is the expected behavior to seek blessing 
before endeavoring to plant a new church. This, however, then leads to the next question of 
efficacy. 

If blessing originates from God, is there any value when a human blesses another? 
Contextually, is there any worth in the FG blessing the SG as it goes forth on a new call? A 


survey of the Old Testament makes it explicitly evident that ultimately “to the Lord alone 
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belonged the final authority” to bless.© Scripture, however, also demonstrates people on 
occasion are given the license to be agents of God’s blessing to other people. How are these two 
actualities reconciled? Brown clarifies that primarily “the power of pronouncing blessings in 


63 However, there is 


Israel was especially vested in God’s appointed agents, namely, the priests. 
biblical precedence and evidence that reveals it was not just priests who were able to pronounce 
blessing on others. In these cases, it was the older generation blessing the younger generation as 
it is being sent off on a new mission or a new chapter in life. Brown teaches, “It was appropriate 
(and important) to send people off with blessing . . . with specific prayer for God’s special 
favor’ because “there was an efficacy to blessings pronounced by certain individuals acting in 
harmony with the Lord.”® This yearning for blessing to be announced from the older generation 
is most vividly demonstrated in the narrative of Jacob procuring his father’s blessing. In this 
pericope,” the root word 272 is used twenty-nine times, “indicating both the intensity of the 
struggle and the importance” of receiving this blessing.®’ Walton explains, 

There is no question that these pronouncements are taken with utmost gravity by both 

father and son. They expect the pronouncements to impact the destiny of the son. The 

significance attached to the pronouncement is evident in what Rebekah and Jacob are 


willing to do to procure it as well as in Esau’s distress when he loses it. The power of the 
pronouncement is vested in its being spoken.®® 
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What ultimately is pronounced by Isaac upon Jacob is a “blessing we can recognize . . . fertility 


of the land and authority over others,” 


which is precisely what God blesses Abram with. It is, 
however, important to understand that as critical and coveted as these types of blessings from a 
father to his son were, they are not prophetic messages from God. Rather, “they simply represent 
the hopes and wishes of a father for his son(s).”’° Simply put, it is the older generation asking for 
protection, fertility, and flourishing upon the younger generation. Although “there is no intrinsic 
authority vested in the blessing”’! because it is from a person, there was and is “nothing more 
natural than invoking the divine blessing on those for whom good was wished.”’? Kim and Lee 
take this one step further and assert, “While it is clearly God who blesses, God’s blessing is 
passed on through the human agency.”” In short, although there may be no “intrinsic authority,” 
there is significant precedent of the older generation declaring >72 upon the younger generation 
particularly in the Old Testament as they are sent off. This serves as a valuable biblical model for 
the KI church. The desired biblical action is for the older FG to bless the younger SG with hope 
that God’s grace will be upon them and that there will be spiritual fruitfulness as they embark on 
planting of new churches. 

Moreover, it is important to note that in the above biblical narratives of blessing, it was 
clearly something that both generations desired. It was the younger generation that sought and 


coveted the blessing of the older generation before being sent off because it was understood as 


something critical and vital to their livelihood. Equally, knowing this to be the case, the older 
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generation did not withhold this blessing but chose to pronounce it, for they too understood it to 
be necessary for the younger generation’s livelihood. Again, as highlighted above, this blessing 
is not a blessing of luck or material wealth performed by a Mudang but a blessing anchored in 
Scripture where an older generation acts as a conduit for God’s protection, favor, and grace on 
the younger generation as they depart on a new mission to plant a new church. Yet, in the context 
of the KI church, this type of generational blessing is sorely rare. Imagine, however, if the SG 
Korean American leaders humbled themselves by figuratively and literally kneeling as they 
sought the blessing of the FG leaders before attempting to start a new church. Equally imagine if 
the FG KI leaders graciously pronounced this blessing as the future generation is being sent out 
on a new mission to plant a new worshipping community. Imagine if both generations embraced 
this biblical and historical understanding of the need and importance to bless the younger 
generation for their livelihood as they embark on planting a new church. It is to this point Kim 
and Lee attest: “In a church context, the second generation thrives as a result of the blessing of 
the first generation, and the first generation has a God-given responsibility to pass on that 


blessing to the next.” 


Empowerment by Laying On of Hands 
In addition to the pronouncement of blessings, an older generation can empower a 
younger generation through a closely related practice found in both the Old Testament and New 
Testament. This is the act of sno, the laying on of hands. Numbers 27:18-23 recounts the act of 
blessing that occurred upon Joshua from Moses, which included this act of se: “So the LORD 
said to Moses, “Take Joshua the son of Nun, a man in whom is the Spirit, and lay your hand on 


him’... And Moses did as the LORD commanded him. He took Joshua and made him stand 
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before Eleazar the priest and the whole congregation, and he laid his hands on him and 
commissioned him as the LORD directed through Moses.” 

Ronald Allen explains, “The successors procedure was to include the laying on of hands, 
a visual representation of power while Moses was still alive. This action was to forestall any 
doubts as to the legitimacy of the transfer of power among the people.”’”> H. G. Schutz affirms 
this understanding and emphasizes, “By means of the laying on of hands Moses invested Joshua 
with his authority ... which was understood as the handing on of the spirit of Moses from the 
present teacher to the pupil.”’° This act of > is not unique to the Old Testament, for it is also 
seen in the New Testament. This is exhibited when the original seven deacons of the church were 
commissioned to a take on new responsibilities in Acts 6:6: “These they set before the apostles, 
and they prayed and laid their hands on them.” It is again evidenced in Acts 13:3, where 
Barnabas and Saul were commissioned and sent off to spread the gospel to Cyprus, Antioch, and 
Asia Minor: “Then after fasting and praying they laid their hands on them and sent them off.” 
And finally, it is demonstrated in Timothy’s call to pastor the church of Ephesus.’” What is 
apparent, as asserted by Allan Harman, is that each instance referenced above, it seems “to have 
the O.T. use of smk (>) as their background.”’* This is avowed by Schutz when he states that 
the phrase “laying on of hands” in the New Testament is “an act of blessing . . . It is no doubt 


closely related to the ritual of laying on of hands on the occasion of a man’s installation in an 
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office (Num. 27:18, 23, and frequently in the Pent.)” in which “he passes on his special 
blessing.”” 

Additionally, in each of the narratives referenced above there are two common factors in 
which hands are laid on another person. First, it was the generation in power that laid the hand on 
the younger generation. Whether it was Moses to Joshua or the apostles to the deacons or the 
Jerusalem church leaders to Barnabas and Saul or the council of elders to Timothy, it was always 
the older generation in authority that laid hands on the younger generation. The second 
commonality is that this particular form of blessing was performed as a person was 
commissioned to a new call or sent off on a new mission. Schutz affirms that when hands were 
laid on people “authorizing and commissioning to a specific work predominates.”®° The above 
examples demonstrate stalwartly that there is biblical precedent for the older generation who is in 
authority to literally lay hands on the younger generation and bless them prior to being sent off 
on a call or a mission. This act of laying on of hands visually shows to everyone that the older 
generation is investing and imparting on the younger generation authority and blessing as they 
depart for the new call or commission. Imagine again, if this was the normative act in the KI 
church. Imagine that it is the FG KI leaders literally laying hands on the SG Korean American 
leaders and empowering them as they embark and set forth to a new call and commission to plant 
a new church for the SG. 

Through this cursory survey of both the Old Testament and New Testament, there is clear 
biblical support and precedent that blessing was designed by God to be passed from generation 
to generation, whether that be literal family generation or spiritual generation. Moreover, these 


blessings all take place in the context of anew commission or call. As the KI church grapples 
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with intergenerational tension, in particular with the decision to send out the next generation as a 
church plant, there is tremendous biblical support that it ought to be done in such a way that the 
older generation blesses and even literally lays hands on the younger generation. Likewise, 
however, it is biblical for the younger generation to humble itself and even literally kneel to 
receive the blessing from the older generation realizing that there is correlation to their success 
as a new church and receiving this blessing. Kim and Lee germanely summarize, 

God’s promise and blessings are realized when we the next generation walk in a way that 

honors the first generation, regardless of their shortcomings. Similarly, God’s purposes 

through the first generation are fully realized as God’s blessing is passed on to the next 

generation ... The second generation must earn trust from the first generation to receive 

their blessing; the first generation must exercise courage to release God’s work in the 

next generation.®! 

A Biblical Theology of Church Planting 

The final exploration for this chapter is on the topic of church planting. The fundamental 
question that is being researched is, “Is church planting a biblical mandate?” It can be argued 
that the crux of this thesis-project stands on how the Bible answers this aforementioned question. 
If it is revealed in Scripture that church planting is not a biblical decree, then it is moot to attempt 
and discover processes that certain KI churches undertook that led to birthing SG churches. 
Subsequently, if it is not a biblical command, then should the KI church even wrestle with 
attempting to plant SG Korean American churches that have given it so much hardship to this 
point? Conversely, if it is indeed a biblical directive to plant churches, this then has enormous 
impact upon what is normative for the KI church and its mission. Therefore, to properly answer 
this question, a biblical theology of church planting must be established. 


Regrettably, there are two significant hindrances in formulating a biblical theology of 


church planting. First, there are mounds and volumes of literature written on the methodology of 
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church planting but disproportionately there are only minimal works that grapple with the why 
and theology of church planting. Richard Hibbert critiques this reality and announces, “Very few 
of these texts, though, provide anything approaching a satisfying theological basis for church 
planting.”*? Ray Chang in his doctoral work likewise observes, “In recent years, there has been a 
growing number of church planting books written. However, most of these books are written 
from a practical, pragmatic or biographical perspective and lack a clear articulation of biblical 
theology on church planting.”** This is not to suggest that practical knowledge is not important 
when it comes to church planting. Rather, the point is that without a biblical foundation, church 
planting can become just another programmatic option to be implemented by an existing church. 
Contrariwise, if the study of Scripture reveals church planting is the expected work of the church 
and its mission, this will have tremendous impact upon the KI church in what is considered 
normative. 

The second glaring challenge in formulating a biblical theology of church planting is that 
“nowhere in the Bible is the church commanded to plant churches.”** Consequently, if the Bible 
does not explicitly instruct Christians to plant churches, how then can a working theology of 
church planting be forged? There are two places to search within Scripture that will shed light to 
this question. First, as Hibbert elucidates, is to examine Jesus’ ministry and teaching. The reason 


is that though “Jesus said nothing about church planting directly . . . his ministry and teaching 
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gave hints about it.”*®> The second place is to look at the practices of the early church. Timothy 
Keller, in Center Church, acknowledges this and articulates, “The safest approach . . . is to take 
the church planting practices of Paul in Acts very seriously” and in so doing, “look for general 
principles.”’*° Therefore, for the purposes of this thesis-project, a working biblical theology of 
church planting will be assembled by investigating Scripture in two manners. First, an analysis of 
Jesus’ explicit commands will be performed for the purposes of extrapolating any relatable data 
with regard to church planting (prescriptive). Second, a survey of the book of Acts and the 
ministry of the apostle Paul will be executed in the hopes of discovering patterns of church 
planting (descriptive). Ultimately, if it is evident that Scripture mandates and expects existing 
churches to plant new churches, this will have immense bearing on the normative actions of all 


churches, including the KI church. 


The Great Commission and Church Planting 
The Great Commission given by Jesus in Matthew 28:18-20 is a command that all 
orthodox Christians can agree to. Much has been written about the Great Commission; therefore 
too much time will not be spent on exegeting this passage in an in-depth manner. That being 
said, for the purposes of this thesis-project it is important to highlight the four actions declared 


99 66 


by Jesus in his commission: “go,” “make disciples,” “baptizing,” and “teaching.” The construct 
of this passage in the Greek, which is easily missed in English, “contains one primary central 


command, the imperative ‘make disciples,’ with three subordinate participles, ‘go,’ ‘baptizing,’ 
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and ‘teaching.’”’’’ This is vital to understand because “the imperative explains the central thrust 
of the commission while the participles describe aspects of the process.”°* In other words, the 
prime directive is for Jesus’ followers to “make disciples,” and this directive is fulfilled by going 
to where people are, baptizing them, and teaching them the things of Jesus. How then does 
making disciples relate to planting churches? The answer is that though the Great Commission 
does not explicitly declare that Christians are to plant churches, it is more than suggested through 
the three aforementioned participles. In fact, an examination of this passage will demonstrate 
unequivocally that “church planting is an essential part of fulfilling the Great Commission.’”*’ 
First, in order to make disciples, Jesus declares to his followers to “go.” Simply put, 
Christians are to leave their present reality and go somewhere else to make disciples. This 
parallels what is found in John 20:21 where Jesus announces, “As the Father has sent me, even 
so I am sending you.” However, how does going reconcile with starting new churches? Andreas 
Kostenberger explains the association and emphasizes, “The one who is himself sent by God 
sends his representatives to bear testimony to his salvation, to announce the forgiveness of sins 
and to make disciples of all nations.” He adds and clarifies that the chief goal of going is to 
ultimately form a new church: “As the Father sent him, so Jesus sends them . . . this testimony to 


Jesus and his saving work involves a wide-ranging series of activities that result in believers 


being built up in Christ and formed into Christian congregations . .. Conversion to Christ 
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necessarily involved incorporation into a Christian community.””? In other words, the reason 
why Christians go is to make disciples in the context of new church communities. 

Second, baptism was designed to be performed in community, specifically the local 
church. Grudem asserts, “Since baptism is the sign of entrance into the body of Christ, the 
church .. . then it seems appropriate that it be done within the fellowship of the church wherever 
possible, so that the church as a whole can rejoice with the person being baptized.’”! Hibbert 
explains, “Baptism was a public identification not only with Christ but also with other believers . 
. . Baptism is no individualistic act; it is the seal of membership into the people of God . . . the 
gospel necessarily implied entering a community.””” In other words, it can be all but assumed 
that making disciples was to take place in the local church context because 

the command to baptize in the name of the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit reflects not 

only the individual’s change of allegiance, but also (and perhaps more importantly) the 

incorporation of the person into Christ and his community. Since it is a public ritual of 
identification with, and incorporation into God’s people—the church—it assumes and 
points to the church.” 

Finally, not only are the followers of Jesus to make disciples by going and baptizing; they 
are equally called to teach the commands of Jesus. The Gospels and the New Testament in 
general are filled with the teachings of Jesus, and it is impossible to survey all of Jesus’ precepts 
for this thesis-project. However, an examination of just one of Jesus’ command reveals that 
fulfillment of the Great Commission can be achieved only in community, in the local church. For 


instance, in John 13:34-35 Jesus proclaims, ““A new commandment I give to you, that you love 


one another: just as I have loved you, you also are to love one another. By this all people will 
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know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” In reference to this decree D. 
A. Carson writes, “This commandment is presented as the marching order for the newly 
gathering messianic community . . . it is a command designed to reflect the relationship of love 
that exists between the Father and the Son, designed to bring about amongst the members of the 
nascent messianic community.’ In other words, to obey Jesus’ command to love another can be 
done only within the community of faith, the local church. Loving others cannot take place in 
isolation, and like baptism, along with the many more commands of Jesus throughout the New 
Testament, can be satisfied only in setting of the local church. 

Though Jesus never explicitly commands Christians to plant churches, it is proper and 
normative to conclude that following the Great Commission of Jesus means that churches must 
be planted because disciple making cannot be done independently of a local church community. 
Ed Stetzer and Daniel Im confirm this and assert, “Jesus expected his listeners to evangelize and 
to gather the new believers into local congregations where they could be discipled, baptized, and 
taught.”> J. D. Payne concurs and announces, “This Great Commission involves baptizing and 
teaching. And the context in which disciples are to follow Christ and experience sanctification is 
local kingdom communities—local churches.””® He adds, “Church planting is about making 
disciples, baptizing them and teaching them to obey all that Jesus commanded—1in covenant 
community with other kingdom citizens.”?’ Indeed, it is biblical to conclude that church planting 


is supported by the mandate of the Great Commission of Jesus. This truth is cogently 
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summarized by Chang: “The best way in carrying out God’s mission is by planting communities 
called churches. Our role, therefore, is to fulfill God’s mission to start churches through 
proclamation of the gospel to the lost, training up believers and finally, establishing them into 


churches.”?® 


Church Planting in Acts and in the Ministry of the Apostle Paul 

Albeit there is no specific command to plant churches in the Bible, church planting 
saturates the New Testament, in particular the book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles. Stetzer and 
Im concur and write, “The book of Acts is the most important book ever written on the subject 
[church planting]... In fact, the New Testament can be seen as an anthology of church 
plants!’”?? While these demonstrations of church planting throughout the New Testament are 
descriptive and not prescriptive, it does still give evidence that from Christianity’s infancy, 
followers of Jesus understood that to make disciples meant that churches needed to be 
established and planted. Keller puts it this way: “In Acts, planting churches is not a traumatic or 
unnatural event. It is woven into the warp and woof of ministry, and so it happens steadily and 
normally. Paul never evangelizes and disciples without also planting a church.”’!°° Hibbert 
affirms this observation and asserts, “Thus, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, churches 


appear as the natural consequence, and God’s intended result, of proclaiming the gospel.”!°! 
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From the first chapter of Acts, it is evident that the will of Jesus and the Holy Spirit is 
that disciples multiply, grow, and expand.!°* Through the power of the Holy Spirit, disciples 
grew in numbers and multiplied and consequently so did new churches. Hibbert regarding this 
connection contributes, “Preaching the gospel led to people becoming believers, and wherever 


this happened, churches were formed.”!? 


This movement began with the church of Jerusalem 
but it was the newly planted church in Antioch that would become the epicenter of church 
planting in the book of Acts. Stetzer asserts, “The founding of the Antioch church may be the 
most important moment in church planting history. Antioch would send missionaries throughout 
the world. Under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, the Antioch church became the first great 
missionary-sending church (Acts 13:3).”!°4 Vajko and Ayegboyin, in their collaborative article, 
similarly stress, “The emphasis in the book of Acts is upon the Spirit of God constantly moving 
God’s servants to new horizons . . . a work of evangelism leading to church planting.”!°° And the 
chief exemplar of church planting in the book of Acts and in the New Testament is the apostle 
Paul. 

The intent here is not to look at how Paul planted churches but to understand that he 
naturally planted churches as a means to fulfill the Great Commission. Keller points out that an 
examination of Paul’s ministry in the New Testament will reveal Paul did not just evangelize but 
that evangelism ultimately resulted in planting new churches. He points out, “Immediately after 


‘gospeling’ the city, Paul goes to the converts to strengthen and encourage them . . . he 


‘congregated’ them. New believers do not simply go on living their lives as they were, but they 
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are brought into a community that assembles regularly.”!°° This is supported by Seth Kim when 
he posits, “Whenever Paul went into a city and shared the Gospel, one of his primary objectives 
was to start a church or a community of faith.”!°’ In other words, Paul “founded churches as a 
necessary element in his missionary task. Conversion to Christ meant incorporation into him, and 
thus membership within a Christian community.”!°° All this is to say, “If fulfillment of 
proclamation is the establishment of new churches, then throughout the book of Acts, this can be 
seen as Paul’s normative strategy.”!” 

Perhaps the strongest evidence that Paul believed fulfilling the Great Commission is 
fundamentally tied to church planting is found in his own words where he declares, “I planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the growth.”!!° David Hesselgrave declares, “Paul considered the 
preaching of the gospel and the establishment of churches as his primary task . . . Paul’s primary 
mission was established when the gospel was preached, people were converted, and churches 
were established.”!'! Keller again underscores Paul’s prominence of church planting in stating, 
“Paul routinely organized his converts into churches in their own right—more than just loosely 


knit fellowships.”!!? He supports this with his examination of Acts 14:22-23: “When Paul began 


meeting with them, they were called ‘disciples’ (Acts 14:22), but when he left them, they were 
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known as ‘churches’ (see Acts 14:23). To put it simply, the multiplication of churches is as 
natural in the book of Acts as the multiplication of individual converts.”!!? 

In reality, the book of Acts is the fulfillment of Jesus’ Great Commission found in 
Matthew 28 and his prophetic pronouncement found in Matthew 16:18: “On this rock I will build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” In Matthew 16:18 Jesus is referring 
to the universal church,'!* but the universal church is comprised of the visible local churches. 
And it is through planting of local churches that Jesus’ prophecy and the Great Commission are 
fulfilled. Vajko and Ayegboyin appropriately and cogently argue, 

The same God who multiplies his people in the OT multiplies them in the NT as 

predicted in Matthew 16:18. He does this by building up his church. His church grows as 

his people multiply and churches then multiply because of this growth. The only way to 
accommodate the multiplication of believers is by the multiplication of churches. What 
could be more biblical than churches starting other churches by branching out and 
forming daughter churches? . . . If the Acts model is to be followed, churches should not 
only multiply believers but also churches.!!> 

There is one additional observation that will accentuate that church planting was part of 
the ethos of the early church, particularly in Paul’s ministry. Paul regularly referred to the local 
church as the body.!'® The reason for this is that “Paul always understands ekklesia (church) as 
the living, assembled congregation.”!!” In other words, Paul understood the local church to be a 


living organism and like all living organisms, the church too is to reproduce itself. Hibbert 


supports this understanding and pronounces, “Churches are designed to reproduce, and the 
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reproduction of the life of a church involves the planting of new healthy churches.”!!® Likewise, 
Vajko and Ayegboyin maintain, “Organisms give birth to other organisms by reproduction as life 
generates life. The church is born to reproduce by giving life.”!!? All this is to assert that it is 
clear that Paul himself understood it was the natural process for churches to plant new churches 
in order to fulfill the Great Commission of Jesus. 

Though there is no singular prescriptive verse in the New Testament that mandates 
followers of Jesus to plant churches, a fuller understanding of Jesus’ command in Matthew 
28:18-20 and the overwhelming demonstration of church planting in the book of Acts and the 
Pauline epistles more than suggests that it is the proper and normative function of Christians to 
continually plant and birth new churches. As Stetzer declares, “Spirit-filled disciples planted 
churches . . . it is evident that the first bearers of the Great Commission assumed its fulfillment 
required multiplying disciples and forming new congregations.”!?° Even more so, “The accounts 
and details . . . considered in Acts demonstrates that Paul and other early Christians believed in 
and practiced church planting as a normative part of their lives—and specifically in response to 
the commands of Jesus.”!*! Thus, church planting is the biblical normative and should be 
essential to the mission of all local churches, including the KI church, since the fulfillment of the 


Great Commission is inseparable with birthing new churches. 
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Summary 

The fundamental goal of this chapter was to explore Scripture to discern what biblical 
norms are so that the KI church can have a theological and biblical framework as it attempts to 
address planting SG churches. Foremost, church planting is the biblical normative behavior of 
churches and Christians who live out the Great Commission. Planting churches is not an option 
but rather the means for the Great Commission to be fulfilled. Therefore, as challenging as it has 
been for many KI churches in attempting to plant SG churches, it is the correct and biblical path 
to be on. Secondly, scripturally, blessing is the normative action when the SG is being sent off by 
the FG. There is strong biblical precedent and support that the FG should bless and literally lay 
hands on the SG as they go forth on a new call to birth new communities. However, biblical 
examples demonstrate that the SG, for their livelihood and potential success, should humbly seek 
this blessing from the FG before attempting to birth a new church. Finally, culture is indeed a 
human creation and therefore has both good and bad in it. It is the biblical responsibility of the 
KI church to place its Korean culture below scriptural mandates. In other words, the primary 
fidelity and allegiance must be to the precepts of the Bible and not to the Korean culture. If the 
above becomes the normative practice of the KI church, there is great hope that the pain points of 
birthing SG churches will be replaced with stories of blessed SG church plants that are growing 


and thriving. 
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CHAPTER 3 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Introduction 

In what seems like a refrain within the Korean immigrant (KI) church, yet another 
frustrated second-generation (SG) English Ministry (EM) pastor ultimately chose to leave the 
church because of his growing resentment: 

After several years of serving in the immigrant church, he . . . became increasingly 

dissatisfied with the church’s leadership paradigm, which he felt was overly hierarchical 

and dictatorial. He resented the fact that he was viewed by the senior pastor as a merely a 

worker at the very bottom of the chain of command. Hence Samuel left the immigrant 

church.! 
Repeated instances like this within the KI church beg the following questions. Why is it that 
there are so many acrimonious incidents between the two generations within the KI church? 
Conversely, why is it that there are so few accounts within the KI church where the first 
generation (FG) celebrates and empowers the SG leaders in its unique mission? 

It is the intended goal of this chapter to tackle the above questions and to better 
understand the whys. In other words, this chapter seeks to answer the following: Why do 
challenges like the above exist, and why do they seem to be so rampant within the KI church? 
Why is it so rare and difficult for the FG church to bless and release the SG leaders to start new 
worshipping communities? In order to ascertain answers to these whys, this chapter will seek to 
glean wisdom and acumen through an extensive literary review. 


As is alluded to throughout chapter 2, cultural misalignment between the FG and the SG 


appears to be the chief reason why there is so much tension and animosity between the two 
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generations. But why is this cultural challenge so acute within the two generations? Are not both 
generations ethnically Korean? Do not both generations reside in the United States? Yes, it is 
true that both generations are ethnically Korean and reside in the United States; however, this 
does not equate to cultural alignment. Rather, as stated by Mitchell Kim and David Lee in 
Honoring the Generations, “the encounter between first and second/third generations is nothing 
less than a cross-cultural one.’ As a result, in order to comprehend why the two generations are 
so culturally disparate, an inspection of the Korean culture along with the western culture of the 
United States is paramount. The intent is not simply to describe and characterize these two 
cultures but more importantly to extrapolate the values that these respective cultures promulgate. 
By doing so, it will reveal how diametrically opposed the core values of these two cultural 
paradigms are. Moreover, it will shed light as to how these divergent values are lived out in the 
KI church and serve as a catalyst to the strain between the two generations. What then is the 
Korean culture and its subsequent values, and how do these cultural values manifest itself in the 


KI church? 


The Korean Culture and Its Values 
The Korean culture and its consequent values are an amalgamation of many unique 
forces that have collectively shaped the norms and social interactions of Koreans. Of these 
varying forces, traditional religions of Korea are the most influential to the establishment of the 


Korean culture, so much so that Yong-Soo Hyun in his doctoral work asserts, “the background of 
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Korean cultural values draws from the religions of the Korean people.”? This is underscored by 
Eunjoo Mary Kim when she writes, “Traditional religions have . . . influenced various aspects of 
the Asian (Korean) way of life personally and communally . . . they have contributed positively 
or negatively to producing distinctive Asian (Korean) characteristics not only in religious life but 
also in overall lifestyle.”* What are these religions that are so seminal to the formation of Korean 
culture? The consensus among scholars is that above all other influences, three religions, more 
precisely three belief systems, have most dramatically formed and forged the Korean culture. 
These are shamanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, with Confucianism arguably being the 
most influential of all because it permeates every fiber of the Korean ethos.° 

The Korean culture is an assimilation of these three religious systems because of what 
sociologist Peter Berger calls a “dialectic phenomenon.” In The Sacred Canopy, Berger attests 
that “society is a dialectic phenomenon in that it is a human product . . . that yet continuously 
acts back upon its producer.’ He adds that this “dialectic” has three movements: externalization, 
objectivation, and internalization. Externalization is defined as “the ongoing outpouring of 
human being into the world, both in the physical and the mental activity of men.””” Simply put, it 
is the process of humans externally expressing and uttering their internal ideas, feelings, and 


thoughts. The second step is what he calls objectivation. This movement “is the attainment by 
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the products of this activity (externalization) of a reality that confronts its original producers as a 
facticity external to and other than themselves.” In other words, it is the expression of 
externalization taking concrete forms in words, language, grammar, and culture. The final 
movement is internalization, which “is the reappropriation by men of this same reality, 
transforming it once again from structures of the objective world into structures of the subjective 
consciousness.”” Berger is advocating that in this dialectic, things created by humanity, such as 
words, thoughts, symbols, and ideas, are all ultimately implanted back into humanity’s 
consciousness. In sum, he is declaring that people, society, and ultimately culture are 
intrinsically intertwined, involved in a continuous cycle wherein one defines and redefines the 
other. 

This dialectic is clearly evidenced in shamanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism in Korea. 
Confucianism’s chief religious element is ancestor worship. Over time, shamanism adopted this 
form of ancestor worship and made it its own.’ Reciprocally, Confucianism embraced 
shamanism in its ancestral worship as it was “gradually accompanied with the religious idea of 
reward and blessing. It was believed that the faithful practice of filial piety and the faithful 
performance of ancestor worship . .. would please Heaven and ensure heavenly blessings.”!! 
Buddhism was not immune to syncretism. Buddhism’s “rituals reflected the Korean native 
religiosity and indigenous forms of worship . . . These rituals entailed a certain shamanistic belief 


system that were the means for preventing calamities, involving God’s blessings, and for 
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protecting the nation with the help of the departed spirit.”'* This dynamic between these three 
religious systems in Korea epitomizes the dialectic that Berger promotes. All of this is to say, if 
all of the religions of Korea were mutually shaped and redefined by one another, it would be 
naive to assume that Korean Christianity has remained inoculated to the influences of the macro 
Korean culture, which itself was molded by shamanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. 
Consequently, this dialectic phenomenon is no less true in the formation of the Korean and KI 
church culture as it is in the creation of the broader Korean culture. It is insensible to think that 
the Korean church has somehow created and maintained a pure and independent culture devoid 
of any influence from these three core belief systems that have saturated Korean society and 
thought at its roots. Accordingly, a cursory examination of these three belief systems and their 
respective influence on the Korean culture and thereby on the KI church will take place. What 
then are the characteristics and attributes of each of these belief systems, and how have these 


ideologies impacted the Korean culture and the Korean and KI church? 


Shamanism and Its Cultural Impact 
Korea’s earliest and sole indigenous religion is shamanism. Shamanism is animistic in 
nature, promoting “a strong belief in the influence of departed ancestral spirits as well as nature 
spirits who inhabit trees, rocks and other natural phenomena.”!? Eunjoo Kim adds it therefore 
prescribes that “every material object has animus or soul. The world is comprised of vast number 


of gods, demons, and ancestral spirits responsive only to the shaman, who is able to 
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communicate with them.’’'* In order to communicate with these gods and spirits, a shaman, 
otherwise known as a Mudang, is necessary. Additionally, these shamans hold multiple offices as 
they seek to commune with the spirits. First, a shaman has a priestly function, in which he or she 
acts as the intermediary between human beings and the divine spirits. Second, the shaman has a 
prophetic role wherein he or she conveys the will of the divine spirits to the people. Furthermore, 
the shaman serves as one who heals sickness and diseases by mediating “with the spirits . . . to 
appease them to prevent natural disasters from happening and to cure any kind of illness,”!° 
thereby propitiating the spirits “to ensure health, fertility and success in life’s ventures.”’!® All in 
all, the shaman is indispensable and critical in the praxis of shamanism. 

The impact and influence of this belief system on the Korean culture cannot be 
understated. John Kim asserts, “This Korean animistic faith had been founded in every part of 
the Korean culture. Korean culture and its folk religious faith are so closely tied and difficult to 
separate that Korean culture is often regarded as musok munwha, or shamanistic faith culture.”!” 
So profound is this impact, he adds, that “it is believed that all customs, thought patterns, 
mentality, and practices of Korea’s individual life had their roots in animistic shamanism.”!® 


This is also equally true in the practice of the Korean Christian faith. Matthew H. Lee, in 


his doctoral dissertation, concludes “that in Korea . . . the ideas, practices, and principles of 
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shamanism were ‘embedded and blended’ with Korean Christianity.”!? In doing so, 
“Shamanism’s influence seems almost as strong as the influence of Confucianism” on the 
Korean church. The authors of Singing the Lord’s Song in a New Land concur and equally claim: 
“On the surface, Korean Christians converted from shamanism . . . to Western Christianity. 
However, in effect, the indigenous practices were so integrated into the Korean worldview that 
they influenced the development of Korean Christianity, creating shamanized Christian 
practices.”””° In other words, the Korean church adopted as its own shamanistic practices and 
values, but what does this practically look like in the life of the Korean church? 

Jung Young Lee argues that shamanism is evidenced in a myriad of Korean Christian 
practices. He assesses that “the emphasis in Korean Christianity on healing, on charismatic 
appeals in preaching and prayers, on material blessings through spiritual power, and on the 
experience of ecstatic trance during worship are all results of shamanistic influence.””! 
Additionally, Eunjoo Kim expresses that “shamanized” Christianity is clearly evidenced with the 
elevation of the pastor in the Korean church. She writes that “congregations tend to see the 
preacher’s image and authority to be like that of a shaman,” and therefore, “they consciously or 
unconsciously expect their preacher to communicate with spirits and to help them cope with their 
problems by provoking the power of the Holy Spirit in their lives.” She continues, “They want 
the preacher to be a spiritual leader who is closer to God than they are and who can better 


communicate with the Holy Spirit.””? Matthew Lee affirms this assessment and corroborates, 
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There is almost an exaltation of the role of the pastor in first-generation Korean American 
churches. Pastors, like shamans, come to “bless” congregation members’ homes and new 
businesses. Furthermore, there is high emphasis on the experience of deliverance from 
suffering through experiences with the Holy Spirit and through loud vocal prayers called 
tong-so-ki-do (similar to the shamanistic healing ritual of an-su-ki-do).”° 
In summary, this indigenous belief system is so engrained in the ethos of Korea that its impact is 
not only palpable in broad Korean culture but also equally evidenced in the Korean and KI 


church and its values, most conspicuously in the practice of elevating the spiritual leader as one 


would a shaman. 


Buddhism and Its Impact 
A second religious system that permeates the cultural landscape of Korea is Buddhism. 
Buddhism has “left an indelible mark on language, manners and customs, arts, folklore and all 
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branches of scientific learning”’** of the Korean people. Jung Young Lee underscores this impact 


of Buddhism on the Korean culture by declaring, “If shamanism was the basic building block of 
Korean civilization, then Buddhism refined that civilization.”?> 

Buddhism itself is a complex religious system because of the numerous sects throughout 
the world and variant philosophies that come from them. Generally speaking, Buddhism teaches 
that through nirvana one can be free from life’s suffering and problems. In order to obtain 
nirvana, Buddhism prescribes a Noble Eight-Fold Path that must be traversed; this path includes 
“having the right (a) views; (b) alms; (c) speech; (d) action; (e) livelihood; (f) effort; (g) 


mindfulness; and (h) concentration.””° In addition to this Eight-Fold Path, an “understanding and 
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knowledge of Four Noble Truths” is also required. These Noble Truths are as follows: ‘“(a) all 
life is suffering; (b) the cause of suffering is desire; (c) stopping desire will stop suffering; and 
(d) the Eight-Fold Path is the best way to stop desire.’”’ 

The particular form of Buddhism that is practiced in Korea is called Mahayana, which 
was imported by way of China in AD 372. In this particular iteration of Buddhism, many of the 
aforementioned philosophies are upheld, but it has its own unique beliefs: 

The Korean Buddhists believe in individual immortal souls, in a vicarious salvation 

through Amida Buddha, in reincarnation, in confession, and in hell and a heaven 

achieved through faith. They believe that six virtues; charity, morality, patience, energy, 
contemplation, and wisdom must be attained in order to pass from this world of misery to 
the shore of holiness of the Buddhist heavens. They believe in a host of gods and 

Buddhas, represented by idols or images. Many forms of sacrifice or of recognition of 

these spirits are practiced.”® 
It is believed that Buddhism took deep root in Korea because of the Korean people’s 
identification with its history of suffering. Suffering is so much a part of the Korean identity that 
Koreans have a singular word that captures this suffering: Han. This word Han is used to 
describe the depth of human suffering. Han is defined as “‘a sense of unresolved resentment 
against injustice suffered; a sense of helplessness because of the overwhelming odds against 
one’s self; a feeling of acute pain or sorrows; and an obstinate urge to take ‘revenge’ and to right 
the wrong.””? 

This experienced Han is beyond an individual’s reality but rather is embraced as the 


collective experience of the Korean people. As a result of this collective Han, Matthew Lee 


asserts, “This is why Buddhism resonates so deeply with the Korean people. Buddhism 
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acknowledges that life is suffering, but also provides a way out of that suffering.”°° This is 
echoed by John Kim, who maintains that Buddhism gave the suffering Korean people “a sense of 
security and feeling of hope.’*! 

As Buddhist philosophy and ideology saturated the Korean cultural landscape, Korean 
Christianity was not impervious to the influence of Buddhism. In fact, quite the contrary is true 
because Buddhist engrained values are manifested throughout Korean Christianity so much so 
that Jung Young Lee writes, “Korean Christians may reject Buddhism consciously but they 
practice it unconsciously.’** For example, Eunjoo Kim notes that in Buddhism, discipline and 
devotion to discipline are critical to obtaining nirvana and adds that this same value spilled over 
into Korean Christianity. She writes, 

The Buddhist disciplines of prayer, mediation and the practice of love through charity 

have reinforced the practice of Christian discipleship . . . Korean Christians . . . took 

seriously the regular practice of prayer, worship, and offering. Services of early-morning 
prayer and weekday worship reflect the influence of Buddhist religious practice within 

Korean and Korean American churches.*? 

She is not alone in this appraisal. Su Yon Pak and her colleagues concur and emphasize that 
these early morning or dawn prayer gatherings are “a practice adapted from that of Buddhist 
monks, who hold an early morning devotion every day at four o’clock. This practice was 


Christianized and zealously followed.”*4 In other words, Korean Christianity embraced and made 


its own this Buddhist established value of discipline. 
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Coupled with this value of discipline is the Buddhist ideology of sacrifice and suffering 
that has saturated the Korean Christian faith. Ironically, though “freedom from . . . suffering. . . 
is the ultimate goal in the life of a Buddhist,” it is through sacrifice and suffering that salvation 
is obtained. Buddhism asserts that “life is suffering . . . birth, sickness, old age, death, separation 
from what one loves, desire for what one is unable to get, and bondage to what one dislikes . . . it 
is sorrow, despair, and anxiety.’*° In order to eliminate this suffering, one must sacrifice and 
have the “right view, right intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 


mindfulness, and right concentration,’>’ 


which paradoxically requires suffering. It is exactly this 
Buddhist belief of sacrifice and suffering that has permeated the Korean Christian faith. Matthew 
Kim illustrates this by studying the Buddhist tenet of karma and how it manifests in the Korean 


and KI church. He contends, 


Karma explains the causality between one’s present circumstances and his or her past and 
also shows how one’s future is determined by present actions. This ideology has 
permeated Korean Christian theology often producing a faith within Korean immigrant 
churches that accentuates works as opposed to God’s grace. As a result, first generation 
Korean Christians engage regularly in “voluntary suffering” as a way of establishing 
one’s works and thus “experiencing oneness with God through Christ who serves as our 
co-sufferer.”*® 


Ultimately, this leads Korean Christianity to elevate and embrace “sacrifice and suffering as two 
of the most important attributes of a spiritually transformed person.’*? This is even underscored 
by the way Koreans Christians have an elevated view of “missionaries, pastors, and other 


servants of God who ‘give up’ a privileged life to live a life of service and sacrifice. In a sense, 
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there is glorification of suffering” in Korean Christianity.*° Like shamanism, Buddhism has 
equally infused deep into both the Korean society and Korean Christianity with its values and 


ideology. 


Confucianism and Its Impact 
Of all the belief systems, “Confucianism has been most important in terms of its cultural 


41 To this point John Kim emphasizes, 


impact upon Korean society throughout history. 
“Confucianism in all its glory was brought into power, influencing the thinking and conduct of 
Korean people . . . Confucianism penetrates deeply to the roots of Korean society.” Matthew 
Lee concurs that in Korea, “Confucian philosophy permeates all aspects of life.’”*? So great is the 
reach of Confucianism into the ethos of Korea that it is “recognized as the most Confucian nation 
in the world.’“4 Before studying what Confucianism is, a brief exploration of Korean history is 
necessary in order to comprehend how this Confucius philosophy became so entrenched in 
Korea. 

Though there is some debate among scholars as to exactly when Confucianism was 
introduced to the Korean peninsula, there is little debate about its enculturation in the Korean 


way of life. Much of Confucianism’s dramatic impact on Korean society can be traced back to 


the establishment of the Joseon Dynasty (1392—1910).*° It was here that Confucianism was 
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elevated to national status by the newly established kingdom. Shinwon Park, in his doctoral 
dissertation, reports, 
In the fourteenth century, there was some reaction in favor of Confucianism; but it was 
not until the arrival of the Yi dynasty in 1392 that the Buddhist religion was totally 
dethroned from its privileged position. It was inevitable, then that the political influence 
of the Confucianists began to rise . .. During the period of the Yi dynasty, Confucianism 
had an overwhelming effect on the social and political aspects of the culture.*° 
Park expands upon this social and political impact by asserting, “As the government made 
Confucianism the state religion, it soon spread from the royal court and government into the 
daily lives of people. The rituals of marriage, funerals, and ancestor worship were held in 
accordance with Confucian precepts. Confucianism remained stable and unchanged for the next 
five hundred years.”*’ As a result, this belief system “played more than just a religious role. It 
was... a total cultural institution in Korea, covering aspect of Korean civil life” and thereby 
powerfully influencing the core ethos of Koreans.** What then are the tenets of Confucianism? 
Confucianism was forged by a Chinese philosopher named Confucius who lived from 
551 to 479 BC and is best understood not as a traditional religion (though it does have religious 
elements) but rather as a set of beliefs or philosophy. Confucius lived during a politically and 
socially tumultuous time in China where “society as a whole was full of chaos and disorder.” 
Accordingly, the chief motivation for his teachings and philosophies was to restore order to a 
sociopolitically unstable nation. Confucius reasoned that social disorder was directly correlated 


with the inability of the state to govern effectively. He deduced, “If rulers fulfilled their roles 


appropriately and conducted themselves properly . . . society would become more orderly and 
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good. This could be accomplished if leaders in particular set the example by following the proper 
order of relationships and by behaving according to their role or doing things the right way.”°° 

Centering his philosophy around the Chinese characters Jen and Li, Confucius taught that 
the solution to social and political instability lay in social relations, beginning with the individual 
man striving to become the perfect man: the morally perfect man, the superior man. “Jen is a 
combination of the characters for ‘human being’ and for ‘two’; thus, empathic humanity should 
be at the foundation of human relations. Zi is a combination of morality and etiquette, custom 
and ritual.”°! In other words, “Li is the true expression of what it means to be human. . . Li is not 
just appropriately performing a social role, but also knowing the appropriate behavior expected 
of one’s role in various social contexts.” It is through this endeavor that one can become this 
superior man, a man of “earnestness, liberality, truthfulness, diligence, and generosity. He is 
respectful in private life, serious in handling affairs, and loyal in dealing with others. He studies 
extensively, is steady in his purpose, inquires earnestly, and reflects on things at hand. In short, 
he is a man of all virtues.’”*? 

In order to become this perfect, superior man of virtues, Zi is cultivated through the 
practice of five human relations, 

king-subject, parent-child, husband-wife, older brother-younger brother, friend with 

friend. These five categories are based on reciprocal responsibility; that is benevolence in 

rulers and loyalty from subjects; kindness from parents and filial piety from children; 


righteous behavior from the husband and obedience from the wife; gentility in the elder 
sibling and humility in the younger; and faithfulness and trust among friends.** 
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It is in these five human relations, as mutual and reciprocal obligations are upheld over time, that 
these “virtues develop one’s inner character by repeatedly fulfilling one’s duty in accordance 
with each social role” and thereby bringing order to all of society, whether that is the government 
or the family.*> Ultimately, Confucius taught that “successful individual human relations form 
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the basis of society,”°° and therefore, “to bring order to society, one must first bring order to the 


family. Order in the family ultimately brings order to the community, which brings order to the 
government.’ 

From this Confucius philosophy of relational reciprocity flow values that truly 
reverberate throughout Korean culture and the Korean Christian culture, of which hierarchy and 
filial piety are preeminent. Eunjoo Kim argues that the original intent of Confucius was not to 
establish hierarchical authority but rather harmony in these five relationships. She stresses “these 
reciprocal relationships have often been misunderstood as hierarchism, placing ruler over 
subject, parent over child, many over woman, and elder over younger.” She attests that the true 
intent of Confucius thought was “for mutual responsibility in the unity and harmony of these 
relationships.” However, over the course of time, “the five categories became instead the 
ideological foundation for a hierarchical Asian society.”°* Myungseon Oh confirms, “Koreans 
tend to define all human relationships in terms of superior verses subordinate, the ruler verses the 
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ruled, including gender and age. Such authoritarian persuasions permeates through society. 


Helen Lee likewise endorses this evaluation and maintains, “Confucianism is defined by 
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hierarchy and patriarchy—in the simplest terms, there is a distinct leadership structure defining 
who is above whom; that is, those who are younger serve those who are older, and women serve 
men.”°° This pension for hierarchy is equally acute in the Korean and KI church, in particular in 
its leadership structure. Lee, referring to the Korean church in Korea and in the United States, 
writes, “The intersection between Confucianism and church life is perhaps more pronounced 
than in other cultures, with the corresponding effect in the United States being felt just as 
strongly.”’°! For example, “‘in this hierarchical system, many . . . preachers regard themselves as 
heralds of God who are sent by God from above. The congregation is expected to accept the 
words from the preacher’s mouth as the Word of God and to obey the preacher’s instructions 
humbly.’ 

In addition to hierarchy, arguably the most profound value that flows from the teachings 
of these fivefold relationships is filial piety. Filial piety is “composed of two characters—an old 
man (/ao) (indicating age) and a son or child (zi), depicting the son carrying the old man or father 


on his shoulders.’’® 


In other words, the literal composition of the word connotes filial piety and 
declares that the son is expected to be dutiful to his aging parents by caring for and tending to 
them. Filial piety is demonstrated through adherence to the following five duties: “1) support 
one’s parents in daily life, 2) honor/revere/obey one’s parents, 3) produce male heirs, 4) give 


honor to ancestors, and 5) mourn and offer a memorial service and sacrifice after death.” 
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Simply put, “A son has the obligation of taking care of his aging parents.” Benjamin C. Shin 
and Sheryl Takagi Silzer add that it is more than being an obedient son. The son has to “‘learn to 
suppress his own desires, anticipate the wishes of his father, and take his father’s commands as 
sacred edicts.’ This obedience is expected even if his parent has committed immoral acts.’°° 
Moreover, filial piety is best demonstrated when a son “follows in his father’s footsteps. That is, 
if the father can be seen through the actions of his son, the son is filial. In fact, it is more 
important to reflect your father than to do the right thing.’®’ This value has for centuries 
saturated the Korean culture to where “filial piety in Korean society is always emphasized and 


68 This is no less true in the KI 


regarded as the most important virtue in human relationships. 
church because there is “unswerving support for . . . relational order” that “promotes 
intergenerational ties that emphasize the obedience and submission of the younger,” but in so 
doing, it “alienates the second-generation.”®’ Undeniably, Confucianism and its ideology are 
imprinted deeply upon the Korean culture, but the weight is equally tangible in the Korean and 
the KI church. 

In summary, the Korean cultural landscape, including that of the Korean and KI church, 
is significantly sculpted by these three influential schools of thought that have permeated Korea 
for centuries and millennia. The Korean culture and its values are indeed a composite and 


distillation of shamanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. Though more can be named and 


identified, there are four distinct cultural values that can be extrapolated from this amalgamation 
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that have reverberating impact upon the Korean and KI church. As demonstrated above, these 
four cultural values are hierarchy, discipline, sacrificing and suffering for the collective 
(deference), and filial piety. Hierarchy is rooted in both shamanism and Confucianism. 
Discipline is evidenced in Buddhism and Confucianism. Sacrificing and suffering for the 
collective find their genesis in both Buddhism and Confucianism. And finally, filial piety is 
firmly grounded in Confucianism. It is these four cultural values that in many ways define the 
Korean church in the United States but are equally the reason why there is such incongruity 


between FG and SG leaders. 


Korean Cultural Values Demonstrated in the Korean Immigrant Church 
The weight of culture should not be underestimated because it is the powerful 
undercurrent that permeates all facets of social interactions. It is such a powerful force that often 
times cultural values supersede explicitly professed theological positions within a church 
context. Peter Cha and Helen Lee cogently gauge that 
each congregation has two forms of theology that guide and shape them. Explicit 
theology (proclaimed faith) is preached from the pulpit, taught in Sunday school classes 
and listed on the church’s website as its statement of faith; it is what the congregation 
confesses as its belief. Implicit theology (practiced faith) on the other hand, is what the 
congregational leaders and members do when they gather together; it is a set of values 
and norms that guide how they make their decisions, relate to one another and allocate 
their resources.”° 
The challenge in this dichotomy is that “between the two, implicit theology exerts greater 
influence in shaping the congregation and its members” because of the imbedded forces of 


culture.’! In the case of the KI church, although it holds to Scripture and orthodox Christian 


theological positions, the influence of Korean cultural values upon the ethos and praxis of the 
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church is undeniable. This is underscored by Cha and Lee when they add, “The church’s explicit 
theology may be shaped by sound reflections on the Scriptures, [but] the congregation’s implicit 
theology can be easily molded by deeply rooted cultural values and norms, even by those 
elements that counter biblical teachings.”’? Gideon Tseng and Soong-Chan Rah similarly express 
that the FG “may cling to the values of their homeland rather than adhering to the values of faith 
in Jesus Christ. Captivity to the values of majority culture and nostalgia for homeland culture can 
quickly become” the implicit theology of the local KI church.’ Regrettably for many KI 
churches, it is this implicit theology, specifically, hierarchy, discipline, sacrificing and suffering 
for the collective, and filial piety, that undergirds its praxis and becomes the source for the 
volatility between the two generations. How exactly does this implicit theology within the KI 


church create such challenges between the two generations? 


Hierarchy in the Korean Immigrant Church 
The culmination of shamanism and Confucianism in Korea created cultural practices 
wherein authority figures are elevated to such great heights that those who are younger and of a 
different generation find it nearly impossible to dialogue and collaborate with leaders from the 
FG. Tom Hwang in his dissertation maintains that “one should not underestimate the cultural 
implications” of the traditional religions upon Korean pastoral leadership. With respect to 
shamanism he contends that it “has contributed to the formation of the basic characteristics of 


Korean church leadership.”’* Hwang likens the Korean congregation to that of people who 
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follow a shaman. He writes, “Excessive dependency on the shaman is often identical to the 
laity’s heavy dependence on church leaders,” which ultimately leads to an acceptance of an 
authoritarian leadership style.’> Jong-II Kim in his dissertation similarly declares that just as a 
shaman is “an intermediary between the supernatural world and the natural world,” so the 
Korean senior pastor is equated as the “servant of power, messenger of fire, healing servant” 
who mediates between God and the people.” The KI church in praxis has given the senior pastor 
the same authority and function as that of a shaman. In other words, the senior pastor becomes 
the one who hears directly from God, speaks directly to God, and is the true mediator between 
God and the congregation. 

This coupled with the tenets of Confucianism, where all relationships are defined by 
“who is above whom” and the “superior versus subordinate,” in the KI church is the embodiment 
of hierarchy. Shin and Silzer concur with this assessment and conclude that the Korean 
“immigrant church leadership is typically hierarchical, autocratic, and singular in nature . . . This 
singular leader is the head pastor who basically gives all the directives for the church.”’’ This 
results in a church ethos where there is “unswerving support for hierarchical relational order,” 
which “promotes intergenerational ties that emphasize the obedience and submission of the 
younger, an aspect that alienates many second-generation young people.’’’* In other words, in the 


KI church, people “know their place in the hierarchy and behave according to the expectation of 
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their status and role.””’? Practically speaking, in the church, “any older person can tell a younger 
person what to do and can point out if they are not doing something the right way. The younger 
people are not allowed to disagree directly with older people.’*° Because of this value of 
hierarchy, Jung Young Lee, speaking as a FG pastor, acknowledges, “As Korean preachers, we 
are products of hierarchical society, and it is natural for us to think that God’s servants should 
also be the heads of our faith communities.”*! 

Regrettably, this creates an environment that is not conducive to collaboration and mutual 
edification between the FG and SG leaders within the KI church. Rather, hierarchy within the KI 


church “prevents younger people from even questioning leaders,”*” 


ultimately causing SG 
leaders to “feel stifled within an immigrant church” and “feel restricted in terms of the vision, the 
outreach, and the opportunities to expand and evangelize.’’*? Nancy Sugikawa and M. Sydney 
Park concur and attest that SG leaders 
find themselves struggling for . .. empowerment in the midst of a hierarchical ethnic 
culture that often values age over vision, experience over passion, and tradition over 
innovation. These leaders find that their quest for a seat at the true leadership table is 
often frustrated as they are relegated to ministry on the sidelines . . . without a real voice 
or power to make significant changes in the direction of the church.*4 
As a case in point, “Most second-generation pastors prefer the idea of working on a team with 


specifically gifted people serving within their strengths.” However, “while this seems ideal for 


second-generation leaders, this is often looked down upon by the first generation” because “this 
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kind of leadership structure is foreign to the history and culture of Asia.’ All this is to say, 
Confucianism and shamanism collectively feed off of each other creating a high cultural value of 
hierarchy whereby immigrant “Korean churches display a strong ‘authoritarian culture . . .” and, 
as a consequence, ‘The spiritual authority of the [FG senior] pastors is seldom questioned.’”*° 
Conversely, in this environment of hierarchy, it leaves the SG perplexed and frustrated. This 


misalignment between the two generations is the ramification of the KI church leaning too 


heavily into its implicit theology of hierarchy that is rooted in Korean culture. 


Discipline in the Korean Immigrant Church 

Discipline is a core cultural value that is promoted and prescribed by both Buddhism and 
Confucianism, which subsequently has been adopted and embraced by the KI church. An 
example of this is the KI church’s fervent devotion to daily morning prayer. In the KI church, the 
ability for people, but in particular pastors, to dedicate themselves to daily morning prayer is 
synonymous with one’s measure of faith in God. However, this is a spiritual practice that is 
foreign and incredibly challenging for many SG leaders to adopt. Regrettably, because of this 
inability, “the first-generation leaders often perceive the second-generation leaders to be lazy and 
not willing to work long and hard for the ministry.”*’ Sugikawa and Wong capture this attitude 
in their account of a FG senior pastor who “rebukes a younger pastor for missing morning prayer 
twice one week, challenging his devotion to God,” all the while upholding “as a better example 


of faithfulness another leader who works long hours and does everything he is told.”’** This 
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emphasis on morning prayer by the KI church, as Eunjoo Kim elucidates, is a clear 
demonstration of the value of discipline promoted by Buddhism. She clarifies: “The Buddhist 
disciplines . . . have reinforced the practice of Christian discipleship. Particularly Korean 
Christians . . . took seriously the regular practice of prayer, worship, and offering. Services of 
early morning prayer and weekday worship reflect the influence of Buddhist religious practice 
within Korean and Korean American churches.”®? 

Correspondingly, in the KI church, this value of discipline becomes the determining 
factor for one’s faithfulness and fidelity to God. Using morning prayer again as a model, it 
“becomes a badge of spiritual maturity. That is, the more an individual prays, and the more 
fervent an individual prays, the more that individual is seen as ‘spiritually mature.’””? Matthew 
Lee explains that for FG “Korean Americans, prayer is seen as one of the most important 
instruments and indicators of spiritual transformation,” so much so that “pastors are also judged 
on the basis of how much devotion is given to the discipline of prayer. As one Korean pastor 
stated during a sermon, ‘Pastors who do not pray at least two hours a day are not fit to be 
pastors.””?' However, many SG pastors do not equate this type of devotion to morning prayer or 
to the church, especially at the expense of family and personal wellbeing, as an indicator of a 
person’s spiritual maturity. Be that as it may, it is precisely this pushback by the SG that causes 
the FG leaders to perceive the SG leaders as lazy, undisciplined, and quite frankly as 


“troublemakers.” 
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In addition to seeing the SG as lazy and undisciplined, many FG assess the SG as selfish 
and disrespectful because they lack the discipline to put aside their personal wishes for the 
broader KI church community. One FG accused the SG of the following: “You must not demand 
that we, the first generation, must throw out our paradigm. You are always trying to teach us 
without being humble enough to learn from us. You have much to learn from us and need to be 
more respectful. You are all so proud and disrespectful.’””* 

Essentially, this statement represents the indictment that the SG lacks the discipline to see 
beyond themselves. In reality, allegations like this by the FG toward the SG are a display of 
Confucianism’s principle of deference synchronizing with Buddhism and in so doing 
exacerbating the value of discipline. Unfortunately, when such charges are hurled at the SG, they 
in turn charge the KI “church as hypocritical” and “overly concerned about preserving ethnic 


4 ultimately creating only a greater divide between the two generations. In truth, this is 


culture, 
the implicit theology of discipline, which forms the praxis of the KI church, that is coming into 


conflict with western cultural values that sculpt many SG leaders and pastors. 


Sacrificing and Suffering for the Collective in the Korean Immigrant Church 
Closely related to the above value of discipline is the value of sacrificing and suffering 
for the collective because discipline is absolutely necessary for a person to sacrifice and suffer 
for the benefit of the collective. Sacrificing and suffering for the collective is the byproduct of 
Buddhism and Confucianism. Buddhism upholds that suffering in life is to be expected and 


paradoxically the only way to overcome suffering is to embrace sacrifice, which in and of itself 
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is a form of suffering. This belief in suffering and sacrifice marries incredibly well with the 
Confucian principle of deference. Deference is the idea that one’s individual desire is secondary 
to the needs and purposes of the broader community. Therefore, for the betterment of the 
collective, the individual is expected to have the restraint to sacrifice, even to the point of 
suffering because ultimately “the group is more important than the individual.’””?> 

The KI church embodies this value and promotes that the “group welfare is more 
important than individual rewards” and “group success is more important than individual 
success.””° More precisely, in the KI church, the group refers to the larger FG community, and 
therefore, it is the role and responsibility of the SG to defer their desires for the success of the 
FG. This conviction is captured by Peter Cha, Paul Kim, and Dihan Lee in their account of an 
interaction between a FG senior pastor and a SG EM pastor: 

The senior pastor did not present a long list of responsibilities and duties. Instead, Rev. 

Oh succinctly but unequivocally stated, “Your only job at this church is to follow my 

directions and to train your young leaders to obey their elders.” Surprised and jolted, the 

young pastor simply stood there speechless, not sure how he should respond.’ 
What is implied in this exchange between the two generations is that the FG is the larger of the 
groups, the older of the groups, and the more financially stable of the groups. Therefore, the SG 
must learn to sacrifice and even suffer for the success of the FG at the expense of its own dreams 
and desires. In other words, 

In a society (like the KI church) that is based on the collective identity of community or 

family, hierarchy gives the individual his or her identity. Achievement is a way for the 

individual to bring honor to the collective . . . The motivation for achievement comes not 


from the individual but from the collective. Conceding to the desires of the collective, 
rather than pushing a personal agenda, brings stability and growth for the collective.”® 
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Unfortunately, this cultural posture, which is the implicit theology of the KI church, is 
antithetical to the values that are learned by the SG living and growing up in the United States. 
Consequently, and lamentably, “the generational and cultural gulf between the two generations 


widens while the tensions escalates” because of this cultural misalignment.” 


Filial Piety in the Korean Church 

Of all the cultural values of Korea, the most profound and substantial is that of filial 
piety. In one sense, the previous values of hierarchy, discipline, and sacrificing and suffering for 
the collective all go toward accentuating this value of filial piety, making it almost a super-value 
in Korean culture. Filial piety is the core and essence of Confucianism and prescribes that “by 
fulfilling the expected social responsibilities (/7) to care for one’s parents, a child learns to repay 
his parents for the care they first extended to him.”!°° Shin and Silzer explain that “because 
Asian parents have spent a lot of time and energy to ensure the success of their children, they 
anticipate that their children will care for them in the same manner when they are old,” adding 
that the son is “expected to fulfill the son’s filial responsibilities with a demeanor that shows 
pleasure . . . their actions should not appear to be a heavy obligation.”!°! Moreover, the expected 
behavior of a filially pious son is the unquestioned loyalty and fidelity to the father; even if the 
father’s morals are questionable they “should still respond with unconditional filial piety by 


‘concealing the misconducts’ of parents.”!°? Filial piety is not just a reality within the households 
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of Korea and Korean Americans. Truthfully, it is the normative cultural force that saturates the 
KI church and undergirds the relations between the FG and SG. 

Perhaps the primary impetus for filial piety to manifest itself so dominantly in the 
relational dynamics between the FG and SG in the KI church is due to the fact that “in the eyes 
of first-gen leadership, they (SG) are still children.”!°> Consequently, the FG view themselves as 
parents of the SG and expect filial piety from the SG. Jonathan Wu captures this dynamic and 
observes, “Many Asian [Korean] churches place high regard on the family. Because the family is 
the primary social network, Asian [Korean] congregations can often be seen as an extension of 
that relational system . . . the senior pastor becomes a spiritual father figure, making decisions 


affecting the household . . . a unique, extended family.”!* 


In effect, the KI “congregations operate as an extended family,”!” 


and just like in the 
Korean home, “the older generations claim authority and expect filial piety based on traditional 
Confucian grounds and biblical references. Simply because they are the older, younger members 
are to defer to them and respect them.”!°° One EM recollects, “I implicitly understood that the 
role I was to play in this church was quite similar to the one I had played all along in my own 
family—be a ‘good number one son.’”!°’ In other words, as parents believe that their own 


biological children should ultimately provide nurture and return care to them when they get 


older,'°8 so the FG views the SG with a similar lens and expects analogous arrangements in the 
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context of the church family. For many FG leaders and congregants, the way in which the SG 
becomes a “good number one son” is to embrace the Korean cultural identity that the FG is so 
desperately trying to clutch and pass on. “In the minds of the first generation, the church is more 
than a site for religious activities . . . the church is the primary site where their children can learn 


109 and this must continue on into the 


about, embrace, and develop pride in their ethnic culture, 
next generation. If the SG is able to do this, it will in essence embody the filial piety principle of 
caring for the parents and repaying them, in the context of a church family. This is supported by 
Sharon Kim’s research in which she recounts FG Christians proclaiming, “The second 
generation should value their culture. They shouldn’t take it for granted. Their parents and 
grandparents went through much suffering ... We fought for our culture. So, you [the second 
generation] should not just give it away. Koreans must always be Koreans.”!!° 

To the SG, this feels wrong because in their minds, this is an elevation of culture above 
biblical mission. As a result, the SG chooses not to follow the wishes of the FG but seeks to do 
their own thing and pursue their own unique vision. When this happens, the FG loses face and 
experiences deep wounding because they feel that the SG is not honoring them and perhaps even 
abandoning them. The SG may be convicted that they are doing what is right and that the FG is 
wrong. However, because filial piety instructs the son to be faithful even if the father’s edicts are 
compromised, the only thing that the FG experiences is abandonment. Sharon Kim writes, “For 
them (FG), religion is the key to cultural reproduction. For this reason, the protest against the 
development of separate churches was emotionally very heated” because it felt like betrayal and 


desertion by the SG. From the FG’s perspective, it was a complete affront to everything that they 


held deeply because it was counter to the value of filial piety that was so immersed in their ethos. 
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Accordingly, “the first generation, many end up disillusioned themselves, feeling unappreciated 
(‘If they only knew what we’ve been through to build this church’), disrespected (‘They don’t 
listen to us anymore’), and misunderstood (‘They think we don’t know what God’s mission 
is’).”!'! Conversely, most SG congregants and leaders are reacting “against what they perceived 
as an overly authoritative, forceful, and heavy-handed leadership style of the first generation,”!'* 
“which they feel were more consistent with traditional Korean cultural values than Christian 
values.”!13 

Additionally, as parents mandate that their biological children submit to their wishes and 
desires, so the FG expects this same mentality from the SG in the context of the church family. 
Shin and Silzer affirm this: “Asian [Korean] decision-making is top down. That is, the oldest 
male in the situation has the right to make decisions . . . If younger Asians disagree with older 
Asians’ decisions, they are expected to submit to the decisions.”!'* It is the expected behavior in 
this filial-piety-driven culture that within the KI church, “age and gender determine(s) who can 
make decisions. A person . . . obediently does what an older person requests, and it is not 
necessary to consider their personal desires.”!!> This is because from the perspective of the FG, 
“the relationship between the two groups is very much like the relationship between a father and 
son in the Confucius lifestyle . . . just as the son obeys the father, the English-speaking 


congregation must obey the Korean-speaking congregation.’’!!° Therefore, in the KI church, “the 
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senior pastor becomes a spiritual father figure, making decisions affecting the household,”!!” and 
everyone who is part of this spiritual household, including the SG congregants, are expected to 
submit and obey just as a son does to his father. Moreover, the SG should embrace this role and 
not see the mandates of the FG senior pastor or the FG leaders as a tiresome obligation. Instead, 
as a good filial pious son learns “to suppress his own desires, anticipate the wishes of his father, 
and take his father’s commands as a sacred edict,’”’!!® so the SG should do likewise for the 
betterment of the FG. 

Filial piety is a major part of the implicit theology of the KI church. However, when filial 
piety is practiced and promoted in the KI church, it is met with suspicion from the SG. This 
suspicion is well captured in the remark of John Lee, an EM pastor. He proclaims, “The first-gen 
leadership had the final say over all our decisions . . . the first-gen treats me like an incompetent 
child.”!!? Subsequently, John Lee and other SG “young leaders . . . find themselves struggling 
for... empowerment in the midst of a hierarchical ethnic culture”!”° Correspondingly, this 
implicit theology of filial piety creates “distrust . . . [and] become[s] roadblocks to honest 
communication and authentic friendships between generations.” Heartbreakingly, “without an 
outlet for the fulfillment of their own visions . .. many second and third generation leaders leave 


their immigrant communities.”!7! 
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Divergent Cultural Values 

The aforementioned tension between the FG and SG is all the consequence of cultural 
misalignment between the two generations. “Numerous examples of misunderstandings between 
the first-generation Asians and the more-Americanized Asians (SG) .. . arise from a lack of 
understanding of the cultural differences between the two groups... Generally, neither 
generation is aware of how their own cultural influences contribute to these different 
reputations.”’!”? As evidenced above, the FG KI church is heavily influenced by Korean cultural 
values. However, the SG leaders are not innocent of cultural bias. In fact, the misalignment 
between the two generations occurs because the cultural values of the SG are often times 
diametrically opposed to the previously discussed four Korean cultural values that inundate the 
KI church. What then are the cultural forces that mold and shape the SG, and why are these 


values so counter to the cultural values that define the KI church? 


“Americana” 

The obvious fact of the matter is that the SG community, including SG leaders and 
pastors, are all a product of the United States and hence American cultural values deeply 
penetrate their psyche and perspectives.'?> As Berger wrote, no person or community can escape 
the dialectic that is exerted upon them by society. As a result, though ethnically same as the FG, 
the SG uphold values that are culturally influenced by America and antithetical to the cultural 
values of Korean society. It is this dichotomy that creates the myriad of strains between the two 


generations. 
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The United States, like Korea, is a byproduct of differing forces exerting influence upon 
it. The primary force that shaped and sculpted the United States is the pursuit of freedom: 
religious freedom, political freedom, and individual freedom. “Most historians have recognized 
the importance of biblical religion in American culture from the earliest colonization” in part 
because the goal of the first settlers to the new continent was to find freedom and liberty from 
religious persecution.'*4 Accordingly, people like John Winthrop, who was one of the first 
Puritans to land, declare, “We must delight in each other, make others condition our own, 
rejoyce together . . . always having before our eyes our community as members of the same 
body.” In other words, give one another the freedom and space to practice one’s religious faiths 
even if that faith is different from one’s own. He adds, “The creation of a community in which a 
genuinely ethical and spiritual life could be lived” is the hallmark of religious freedom.'*° 

In addition to religious freedom, political freedom is a core state identity. Thomas 
Jefferson, the third president of the United States, is perhaps even better known for being the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, in which he writes, 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal,'*° that they are 

endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 

Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. — That to secure these rights, Governments are 

instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, — 

That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 

Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 


foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
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This seminal document in the formation of the United States promoted a cultural ethos that 
embraced the ideology that people had political freedom and are politically equal because “no 
man... is born with a saddle on his back for another man to ride.”!?7 

Finally, in addition to the pursuit of religious and political freedom, America became a 
place for personal freedom, in other words, individuality. This cultural ethos is best captured by 
iconic American authors like Walt Whitman and Ralph Waldo Emerson. “For Whitman, success 
had little to do with material acquisition.” Rather success is “a life rich in experience, open to all 
kinds of people, luxuriating in the sensual as well as the intellectual.”’!*8 In Whitman’s own 
words: “Healthy, free, the world before me, the long brown path before me, leading wherever I 
choose.” In other words, “Freedom to Whitman was above all the freedom to express oneself, 
against all constraints and conventions . .. American’s independence was to cultivate and 
express the self and explore its vast social and cosmic identities.”!?? Whitman’s contemporary 
Emerson likewise proclaims, “Do not tell me, as a good man did to-day, of my obligation to put 
all poor men in good situations. Are they my poor?” In essence Emerson was postulating the 
philosophy of the individual in that “our primary (economic) obligation is only to ourselves,”!*° 


even if that is at the expense of others. 


The American Value of Equality 
This pursuit of freedom and liberty birthed values that are deep in the core of America. 


Just like Korean culture, American culture has many cultural values that it prescribes and holds 
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dearly. For the purpose of this research, two cultural values of America will be highlighted and 
juxtaposed with the equally deeply rooted cultural values of Korea. First is America’s high view 
of equality. As referenced above, this is the belief that no person should have a “saddle” on his or 
her back for another to ride. Deeply implanted in the ethos of Americans is this conviction “that 
in some fundamental way all people (at least all American people) are of equal value, that no one 
is born superior to anyone else.”!>! Ultimately, this cultural value of equality stands against the 
Korean cultural value of hierarchy. For example, an American “believes he or she has the right to 
make their own decisions and to take individually chosen responsibility for his or her actions. 
They do not believe . . . that others have the right to challenge their decisions” regardless of 
disparity in age because everyone is an equal. By contrast, in Korean culture, “decision-making 
is top-down. That is, the oldest . . . in the situation has the right to make decisions.”!°? 
Furthermore, because everyone is considered equal, “In American culture, children are trained 
from an early age to make decisions regarding what they like and what they do not like... 
therefore .. . in American culture, if an individual does not have an opinion on a given issue, 
they are considered weak.”!*3 In the Korean context, because of the hierarchy that exists, the 
younger person is expected to do obediently what the older person requests. 

The juxtaposition of equality and hierarchy is also evident in the way each culture speaks 
and addresses people. “Americans are usually uncomfortable when someone treats them with 
obvious deference. They dislike being the subjects of open displays of respect—being bowed to, 


deferred to, or treated as though they could do no wrong or make no unreasonable requests,” so 
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much so that “they may even be offended.”’!** Likewise, “English speakers are not typically 
concerned about offending others, but only about expressing their opinions. They feel that if the 
other person is offended that is the other person’s problem and not the speaker’s problem.”!*° 
Due to the value of hierarchy in Korean culture, this type of American speech and interaction is 
deeply problematic. In the Korean culture, when one speaks, one does so “not to establish their 
identity by expressing their own opinions but by saying things that express respect for the 
hierarchy and the group way of doing things.”!3° Moreover, when Koreans speak, “they are 
expected to acknowledge their place in the hierarchy through the use of proper speech style and 
by using honorific forms ... A speaker . . . is required to evaluate and acknowledge his or her 
sense of place in a given context based on social rules regarding hierarchy, power, age, and 
occasion.”’!3” This is so much a part of the Korean cultural ethos, it is said that Korea has “the 
most developed system of honorifics.”’!3® 

Practically speaking, when these two cultural values clash in the KI church, SG 
community and leaders “become perplexed and/or frustrated when . . . pastors, or elders request 
something at the last minute and they are not allowed to refuse or to give a reason why they 
cannot fulfill the request.” Likewise, the FG “pastors . . . get upset or frustrated when their 


requests are not quietly accepted and fulfilled,” and as a result, the SG are viewed as “being 


disrespectful, disloyal, and ungrateful.”!*? Regrettably, interactions like this occur over and over 
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again with neither generation realizing that it is a function of cultural misalignment, specifically 


the clash of equality versus hierarchy. 


The American Value of Individuality 

Arguably the greatest point of tension and conflict between the two generations may lay 
in the American value of individualism because this is antithetical to the Korean values of filial 
piety and sacrificing and suffering for the collective. Researchers point out that “Americans were 
identified as having a high degree of individualism while East Asians [Koreans] scored low on 
individualism.”!4° Gary Althen and Janet Bennett concur, 

The most important thing to understand about Americans is probably their devotion to 

individualism. They are trained from every early in their lives to consider themselves as 

separate individuals who are responsible for their own situations in life and their own 

destinies. They are not trained to see themselves as members of a close-knit, 

interdependent family . . . or any other collective. '*! 
In other words, for Americans, “the ultimate ethical rule is simply that individuals should be able 
to pursue whatever they find rewarding.”’!*? 

Unfortunately, in the context of the KI church, this value of the individual is received as 
an affront because it goes against deeply imbedded values of filial piety and seeking the welfare 
of the collective. If the United States is seen as an incredibly highly individualistic society, 


Korea is the opposite because the Korean society is “recognized as the most Confucian nation in 


the world,’”!*? so much so that Jung Young Lee comments, “It is often said that Koreans are more 
g g 
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Confucianistic then is Confucius.”!** In other words, there cannot be two more polarizing values 
on a spectrum than what America holds near and dear and what Korea embraces as its 
worldview. In the KI church, “individuals may be expected to give up their goals in order to 
benefit group success” because it “gives power to authority figures to interpret the rules of the 
system, and people are expected to follow the rules.” '4° Moreover, “identity comes from 
following the rules of the system and from obeying authority figures, rather than an identity 
defined . . . by making his or her own decisions” because the driving principle in the KI church is 
filial piety.'4° As such, much like a son, the younger SG must learn to suppress their desires for 
the sake of the older FG. 

Conversely, because “Americans are trained to conceive of themselves as separate 
individuals,”'*’ they frown upon those who cannot distinguish themselves as an individual and 
those who are overly concerned with others say or think, even if that is the broader family. 
Althen and Bennett attest to this: “When they [Americans] encounter a person from abroad who 
seems to them excessively concerned with the opinions of parents, with following traditions, or 
with fulfilling obligations to others, they assume that the person feels trapped or is weak, 
indecisive, or ‘overly dependent.’”!** This is because in the American culture, “the ability to 


make individual decisions is considered an individual and inalienable right, and choice is 
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149 which is the opposite of filial piety 


considered to be something that each person should have, 
and deference. 

In summation, an immense cultural chasm exists between the generations because of 
variant cultural values. Many SG leaders, “influenced by American culture and its social 
values . . . are asserting their opinions, claiming their rights and even challenging their elders’ 
traditional value systems and perspective.” When this happens, the FG community and its 
leaders, “meanwhile, are hurt and alarmed by their young people’s actions, causing some to react 
by digging deeper into their traditional mode of thinking and practice.”!°° This current state is 


truly lamentable because both generations are unable to see that it is their respective cultural 


perspectives that cause them to stumble. 


A Third Culture 
It is clear that the FG and SG, though the same ethnically, are culturally divergent 
because the two generations are altogether a “different culture.”!>! However, it is important to 
note that the SG are not purely American in their cultural ethos. In truth, SG Korean Americans 
are “partly in two worlds but not fully in either.”!°* This can be understood as being bicultural, 
but a more apt description of the SG is the term “third culture.” 
The term third culture is traditionally used to describe children of expatriates or 


missionaries because they are “neither fully of the world of their parents’ culture (or cultures) 
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nor fully the world of the other culture (or cultures) in which they are raised.””!>? Ruth Hill 
Useem, a sociologist studying Americans living abroad, is credited with first coining the term 
third culture. She defined the interaction between American foreign service officers, 
missionaries, businesspeople, and educators with the local people of India as third culture. This 
begs the question, What then are the first and second cultures? Sociologists describe first culture 
as “the home or passport culture of the parents, and the term second culture references the host 
culture to which the family has moved or in whey they have lived.”!** The term third culture 
evolved from Useem’s original definition to refer “to a way of life that is neither like the lives of 
those living back in the home culture nor like the lives of those in the local community, but is a 
lifestyle with many common experiences shared by others living in a similar way.” SG Korean 
Americans are in many ways exactly this. They are not like the home culture of their FG parents, 
and though raised in the United States during their formative years, they are not fully like the 
people of their local American community. In truth, SG Korean Americans are neither fully here 
nor there but are a unique culture, a third culture. 

There those, like David Pollock, Ruth Van Reken, and Michael Pollock, who argue that 
children of immigrants, like SG Korean Americans, should not be seen as third culture. They 
define uniquely third culture as follows: 

A traditional third culture kid (TCK) is a person who spends a significant part of his or 

her first eighteen years of life accompanying parent(s) into a country or countries that are 


different from at least one parent’s passport country(ies) due to a parent’s choice of work 
or advanced training.!*° 
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Pollock, Van Reken, and Pollock suggest that children of immigrants are part of a larger 
grouping that third-culture kids are also a part of, “cross-cultural.” They further argue that in 
order to be called third culture, children must live at a certain point “outside the passport culture 
or overseas.”!*’ This distinction, however, is limiting and flawed because many SG Korean 
Americans are literally living overseas and outside the passport country of their parents by 
residing in the United States. For this reason, the traditional understanding of third culture, which 
states that children are neither fully of the culture of their parents nor of the culture in which they 
are living, is not only germane to the SG Korean Americans but also better defines who they are. 
Rah likewise concurs, 

Many ANA Christians still hold their home culture in high esteem and understand that 

their identity as foreign-born or second-generation immigrant may mean that they will 

not ever attain full acceptance in North American society. This reality of being 

simultaneously an insider and an outsider dictates the experience of liminality (an in- 

between stage) often characteristic of the ANA.'*8 

SG Korean Americans are not like the FG but are a different culture. Likewise, the SG 
are neither fully American in cultural ethos and values. The SG are more accurately a third 
culture because they are an amalgamation of Korean and American cultural values. As such, 
though there exist real generational challenges, there is still hope and points of alignment that 
can bridge what appears to be a chasm between the two generations. David Gibbons has a more 
cogent definition of third culture that not only fits SG Korean Americans but also brings hope to 
the cultural misalignment that exists between the two generations. He writes, 

Third culture is not only about geography or skin color or language . . . Third culture 


affirms one’s ethnic identity. One’s ethnicity is not ignored but celebrated! Third culture 
doesn’t dull the color of one’s culture. Third culture actually enhances a culture’s 
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uniqueness while at the same time celebrating the synergy of its fusion with other 
cultures. Third culture artfully flows in and out of multiple cultures like water . . . Third 
culture is being able to live in both first and second culture and even adopt an entirely 
different culture.!>? 


Conclusion 
The generational friction in the KI church is a direct consequence of cultural 
misalignment. “Both sides believe that their own way is biblical’”!®° because they are 


161 


correspondingly “blind to their own cultural biases.”'®’ This creates an impasse between the two 


generations because they equivalently believe that their principles are rooted in Scripture. 
Regrettably, “there is no resolution until both realize how their preferences for doing things is 
actually cultural and not biblical.”!®? Ken Fong expounds that most FG “probably knew that 
coming here (the United States) would transform them and their progeny.” He adds, “But my 
guess is that most of these courageous pioneers underestimated the power of the invisible forces 


99163 


of acculturation.”'®’ Fong surmises that many FG immigrant churches are alarmed and frustrated 


by this and begin to 


function like dams, stopping the flow of the generations in its tracks, creating cultural and 
genetic reservoirs where future generations can languish and thrive. However, in almost 
every case, this proves to be a serious miscalculation . . . their offspring . . . will grow 
restless and frustrated in these reservoirs; eventually many of them will find their ways 
around the dams, to the chagrin of the pioneers.!™ 
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This is the indeed the state in many KI churches and the reason why generational tensions exist 
between the FG and SG. Equally this is the reason why the KI church is impotent in birthing new 
churches that reach new generations. 

All of this leads ultimately to the final questions. Is there a way out of this cultural 
conundrum in the KI church? Is there a way to break through this profound cultural barrier that 
exists between the FG and SG in order to collaboratively plant new churches that will further 
advance the gospel? In spite of what appears to be an insurmountable weight of cultural 
misalignment and historical pain between the generations, the research in this thesis-project 
demonstrates that there is indeed hope and a way for the two generations to overcome their 
imbedded cultural biases and together bless, support, and plant new second- and third-generation 


churches. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE PROJECT DESIGN 


Introduction 

It is indeed biblical, as evidenced in chapter 2, for older generations to bless the younger 
generation in endeavors such as church planting. However, as the literature revealed in chapter 3, 
it is apparent that planting blessed and autonomous second-generation (SG) Korean American 
churches is immensely challenging because of the cultural misalignment that exists between the 
first generation (FG) and the SG, along with the subsequent misunderstandings that arise. So as 
much as it is a biblical mandate to bless and to plant, the context of the Korean immigrant (KI) 
church makes this exceedingly difficult to abide by. Incredibly, in the midst of this challenge, 
three independent SG Korean American churches were birthed from and blessed by FG KI 
churches. In other words, these three ministries were somehow able to overcome the deeply 
rooted implicit theology of the KI church to embrace and live out the biblical mandates of 
intergenerational blessing and planting new churches. This begs the following questions 
regarding these three churches that were planted by the KI church. Were these outcomes 
accidental and simply haphazard anomalies? Or, were there significant factors that enabled these 
three churches to succeed in this endeavor where most others failed? Therefore, the purpose of 
this thesis-project is to answer what Richard Osmer calls “the descriptive-empirical task.” This is 
the task of “gathering information that helps us discern patterns and dynamics in particular 
episodes, situations, or contexts.”! Simply stated, it is the undertaking of answering, “What is 


going on?” The specific question that is being asked in this thesis-project is, “What took place in 
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these three ministries that fostered the successful planting of blessed independent SG Korean 


American churches?” 


A Qualitative Semi-Structured Interview 

In order to ascertain properly and accurately the above question, the objective of this 
research seeks to retrace these churches’ steps and discover how they were able to see things and 
act in certain ways to do successfully what a majority of other KI churches could not. 
Accordingly, to uncover conditions that enabled the successful birthing of autonomous SG 
Korean American churches, a qualitative comparative study through the use of semi-structured, 
in-depth interviews was deployed. A qualitative study, as opposed to a quantitative study, is 
more efficacious for this project because it is “trying to understand and make sense out of a 
narrative, which is essentially someone’s story,”” as opposed to analyzing data involved with 
numbers. Additionally, instead of using a fully structured questionnaire that is rigid and static, a 
semi-structured interview with open-ended questions was applied. This method enabled 
nimbleness in the conversation because it allowed movement and flexibility during the interview. 
Moreover, where it was deemed appropriate, this technique gave permission to deviate and probe 
further from the original question to glean greater depth of understanding into the account. 
Furthermore, this methodology supports “more complex and sophisticated questions” that allows 
the subject to clarify,* which ultimately results in higher quality responses. Finally, though 
speech in the primary vehicle for human communication, much of it is nuanced, and significant 
amounts of communication takes place through nonverbal language. Therefore, the ability to 


pick up on such nonverbal cues is another advantage for a semi-structured design. For all of 
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these reasons, a qualitative study using a semi-structured interview was chosen to extrapolate the 
factors that allowed these three churches to be blessed and birthed from the KI church. Who then 


are these three churches? 


The Subjects 
The three independent churches in this research that were successfully blessed and 
planted from KI churches are Crossway Community Church, Good News Chapel, and Living 
Hope Community Church. Between May 18 and May 19 of 2017, interviews with the three 
founding pastors of the aforementioned churches were conducted for the purpose of learning 
their unique history in the hopes of discovering causes that enabled them to be blessed and 
planted by the FG KI church. These three founding pastors, in alphabetical order, are 
1. Reverend Dr. Steven Chang, founder and senior pastor of Living Hope Community 
Church in Brea, California 
2. Reverend Steve Choi, founder and senior pastor of Crossway Community Church in 
Brea, California, and Irvine, California 
3. Reverend Jimmy Han, founder and senior pastor Good News Chapel in Walnut, 


California 


Living Hope Community Church (Living Hope) is a nondenominational, SG church that 
was planted from Good Stewards Church in 2002, which makes it the oldest church in this study. 
Good Stewards Church, the mother church, is a KI church in the greater Los Angeles area and is 
part of a denomination called the Korean Presbyterian Church in America. Living Hope is fully 


autonomous from Good Stewards Church and currently worships in Brea, California, and has an 
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average Sunday attendance of 800 people. Chang began his relationship with Good Stewards 
Church by starting as their English Ministry (EM) pastor beginning in 1993. 

Crossway Community Church (Crossway) is also a nondenominational, SG Korean 
American church that was planted in Brea, California, in 2009 from Sa Rang Community Church 
(Sa Rang). Sa Rang is a well-known KI mega-church in Anaheim, California, and is part of the 
Presbyterian Church of America denomination. Crossway is fully independent from Sa Rang and 
currently has two campuses. The original and main campus of Crossway meets in Brea, 
California, and the second location gathers in Irvine, California. Together, Crossway’s weekly 
attendance average is more than 500 people. Choi, like Chang, began his association with Sa 
Rang by serving as their EM pastor from 2002 to 2007. 

The third and final church in this thesis-project is Good News Chapel. Good News 
Chapel is part of the Christian Reformed Church denomination and was birthed in January 2013 
from Good Stewards Church, which makes it the youngest of the three churches in this report. If 
the name Good Stewards Church sounds familiar, that is because it is the same KI church that 
birthed Living Hope just a decade earlier. This fact was not known prior to this research and only 
discovered through these interviews. Good News Chapel, like Living Hope, is completely 
independent and gathers for worship in Diamond Bar, California, with an average Sunday 
attendance of 100 adults. Han, like the other pastors above, started as an EM pastor beginning in 
2002, ministering to the SG of Good Stewards Church. 

But why these three churches? There were several prerequisites that each of these 
churches had to meet. First, these churches needed to be blessed and birthed intentionally by the 
KI church. As stated in chapter 1, the impetus of these new churches coming into existence could 


not be the result of a church split from the KI church because of relational animosity that existed 
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between the two generations. Rather, the birth of these three ministries occurred because the FG 
KI church intentionally chose to plant a church for the next generation. Next, because these are 
church plants, they must be physically planted in a different location from the mother church. In 
other words, these churches do not meet on the same property as the KI mother church. 
Additionally, the church plants must literally secure blessing from the FG both spiritually, 
through prayer, and practically, through financial assistance. Finally, the church plants must 
continue to have some form of relational connection with the KI mother church, even if it is 
symbolic at best. Crossway, Good News Chapel, and Living Hope each meet all of the above 
criteria. 

As was briefly mentioned in chapter 1, there are other churches like Open Door 
Presbyterian Church (ODPC) in Herndon, Virginia, and Young Nak Celebration Church 
(YNCC) in Los Angeles, California, that are autonomous, but they differ from the above 
churches in this thesis-project in two significant ways. First, though they are autonomous, they 
are not independent from the KI church but rather “interdependent.” In this interdependent 
relationship, “the English congregation is able to have their own leadership separate from the 
immigrant church and are thus able to determine their own vision, theology, budget, and 
programs.” However, though autonomy is achieved, because they are interdependent, “it also 
requires leaders on both the immigrant side and the English side to stay together in partnership as 
a church.” Additionally, though autonomous, neither ODPC nor YNCC was ever planted out as 
a separate church. Rather, both ministries respectively meet together in the same physical space 
as the KI church in order to maintain interdependency. For these reasons, churches like ODPC 


and YNCC, though autonomous, were left out of this study. 
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All this is to say, each of the interviews took place at the office of the respective churches 
and ranged between 35 minutes to 60 minutes in length. Each interview, with the permission of 
the subjects, was recorded and transcribed. The transcripts of each of the interviews are located 
in the appendices (Appendix B, C, and D) of this thesis-project. Though these dialogues may not 
be extensive in its duration, they are dense with content and elucidate a wealth of information as 
to why and how these three churches were able navigate the treacherous cultural terrain that 
exists between the generations within the KI church to be planted ultimately as blessed, 
independent SG congregations. There is one final element to this thesis-project that is important 


to note. This is the framework that served as the guide to both the research and the interviews. 


The Four-Frame Model 

Given that the desired goal of this thesis-project is to discover factors that enabled these 
three unique churches to be planted, “the four-frame model” espoused in Reframing 
Organizations by Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal was used as the guiding template for the 
project and interviews. Bolman and Deal assert that the most common affliction leaders face, 
which prevents them from leading through change and difficulties, is the inability to see beyond 
their existing mental frame. The two further proclaim that leaders often see “an incomplete or 
distorted picture as a result of overlooking or misinterpreting important signals” because it is 
extremely difficult “for people to surrender their entrenched mental models.”° These “mental 
models” are defined by the authors as “a frame . . . a set of ideas and assumptions that you carry 


in your head to help you understand and negotiate a particular territory.” In spite of this 
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difficulty, Bolman and Deal underscore that leaders can implement deep change and overcome 
the inertia of their mental models if they are willing to see through multiple structures. “Leaders 
fail when they take too narrow a view. Unless they can think flexibly and see organizations from 
multiple angles, they will be unable to deal with full range of issues they inevitably encounter.’”’ 
What then are the multiple angles from which one should see situations and challenges? 
According to Bolman and Deal, there are “four frames” by which a given situation should be 
seen: the structural frame, the human resource frame, the political frame, and the symbolic 
frame. Each frame independently is grossly inadequate, but when a condition is seen through all 
four frames, a more complete and fuller picture of the scenario or challenge becomes visible. In 
other words, “the use of multiple frames permits leaders to see and understand more,’ ultimately 
finding solutions to what previously appeared to be an impossible challenge, such as the KI 
church birthing blessed independent SG churches. Each of the frames will be expounded upon in 


greater detail below along with its relevance to the project. 


The Structural Frame 
As mentioned throughout this thesis-project, for many KI churches, the dynamics 
between the FG and SG is marked by distrust, bitterness, and blame. Rooted in years of 
misunderstanding, whether this is a function of cultural differences or structural challenges, it 
has created an environment where each generation blames the other. Benjamin Shin and Sheryl] 
Takagi Silzer in Tapestry of Grace assert that 
the inevitable clash of Asian and American cultures within the Asian American church 


can easily create an environment of suspicion, distrust, and anger between the first 
generation and the second and succeeding generations . . . their [SG] stories of the 
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frustration, shame, guilt, bitterness, and anger they experienced in their lives and 

ministries reveal the negative circumstances that caused them to leave. On the other hand, 

the Asianized Americans [FG] are upset, angry, and bitter at their children and youth who 

are leaving the church and even leaving Christianity.’ 
Bolman and Deal charge that organizational problems like this, where blame is rampant, is 
indicative of structural failures. The writers assert, “Targeting individuals while ignoring larger 
system failures oversimplifies the problem and does little to prevent its recurrence.”!° They add 
that this blame regrettably is not limited to individuals and people but is equally attributed 
toward systems, in other words, bureaucracies. “The tendency to blame what goes wrong on 
people, the bureaucracy . . . is part of our mental wiring. But there’s much more to understanding 
a complex situation than assigning blame.”!! To this end, oftentimes in the KI context, the SG 
assigns blame to the FG and the entire existing system of the KI church, and in kind, the FG 
assigns blame to the SG and their western worldview. 

Bolman and Deal argue that the core purpose of the structural frame is to produce “clear, 
well-understood goals, roles, and relationships.”!* They insist that “like an animal’s skeleton or a 
building’s framework, structural form both enhances and constrains what an organization can 
accomplish.”!? Moreover, “successful organizations employ a variety of methods to coordinate 


individual and group efforts . . . they do this in two primary ways: vertically, through the formal 


chain of command, and laterally, through meetings, committees, coordinating roles, or network 
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structures.”’'* Unfortunately, this is not the reality for most in the KI church. Contrariwise, the 
structure that primarily exists between the FG and SG is what Shin and Silzer call “the room-for- 
let model.” “This model is by far the most common model found across America for Asian 
Americans,” including the KI church. In this structure, the FG, who is the majority and the one in 
power, allows for “a small segment or room within an immigrant church which is devoted to 
English-speaking church members.”!> Another popular structure that exists in the KI church 
context is what Shin and Silzer call “the duplex model”: 
The basic structure of the Duplex model is two different congregations: an English- 
speaking one and an immigrant church that speaks the mother tongue. The two groups 
co-exist next to each other, but are under one leadership . . . every decision, especially of 
budgetary nature, goes through the leadership of the first-generation immigrant church.'® 
However, like the first model, this structure is designed in such a way that “the first generation 
typically makes all the decisions without consulting the second-generation leadership.”!” 
These are the two most prevalent structures within the KI church and are consistent to 
what Bolman and Deal call the “simple structure.”’!* In this simple structure, “coordination is 
accomplished primarily through direct supervision and oversight, as in a small mom-and-pop 
operation. Mom or pop constantly monitors what is going and exercises total authority.”!? In 
other words, in this type of structure, there is strong vertical pressure but minimal lateral 


opportunities for input or influence. Regrettably, a major downfall for this type of structure is 


that “a boss too close to day-to-day operations is easily distracted by immediate problems, 
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neglecting long-range strategic issues.”’”° In the case of the KI church, as demonstrated in chapter 
3, the boss is “this singular leader . . . the head pastor who basically gives all the directives for 
the church.”*! Unfortunately, because the KI church senior pastor is so fixated on addressing 
day-to-day issues that deal almost exclusively with the FG congregation, there is great neglect 
toward the SG and its needs. Consequently, both the “room-for-let” and the “duplex” structure 
equally result in direct control by the FG and neglect of the SG. Bolman and Deal further clarify 
that “a fast-growing organization, controlled by one individual or a few top people, in which 
structures and controls have become too primitive and the firm is increasingly out of control . . . 
they have failed to evolve beyond their simple structure.””” This again is very true of many KI 
churches that employ either the “room-for-let” or “duplex” structure. With the large influx of 
immigration, many KI churches grew rapidly in size. However, as these churches grew both in 
number and in age, the younger American-born or Americanized children began to grow in 
numbers as well. Regrettably, most of the KI churches did not evolve their structure to reach and 
accommodate this new growth of SGs. Instead, most KI churches chose to keep and maintain the 
status quo focusing on the needs of the FG. Bolman and Deal warn against this by testifying, 
“The price of stability is a structure that grows increasingly misaligned with the environment.””* 
And in the case of the KI church, the changing environment was and is the growing SG, and 
because structures did not evolve, it only fueled greater misalignment between the two 


generations. 
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How is all this germane to this research? The three churches in this study and their KI 
counterparts evidently embodied a structural frame that was conducive to this endeavor of 
planting blessed and independent SG churches. Therefore, the interviews were framed and 
conducted in such a way to discover and understand the kinds of structure that existed between 


the two generations that allowed for the birthing of these three churches. 


The Human Resource Frame 

The human resources frame, as elucidated by Bolman and Deal, refers to the relationship 
between an organization and its employees. This frame asserts that “organizations exist to serve 
human needs rather than the converse.” Second, it adds that “people and organizations need each 
other. Organizations need ideas, energy, and talent; people need careers, salaries, and 
opportunities.” This frame continues and stresses that “when the fit between individual and 
system is poor, one or both suffer. Individuals are exploited or exploit the organization—or both 
become victims.” Conversely, where there is alignment, “‘a good fit benefits both. Individuals 
find meaningful and satisfying work, and organizations get the talent and energy they need to 
succeed.””4 In other words, “the human resource frame highlights the relationship between 
people and organizations.””° In accordance, the work of the human resource frame is then to find 
the equilibrium that is a good fit for both the organization and the individuals who work for the 
organization. Why is this important? According to Bolman and Deal, there is significant 
correlation between success for an organization and its workforce finding meaning in what it 


does. Subsequently, the authors declare that emerging evidence suggests that highly successful 
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organizations invest “in people on the premise that a highly motivated and skilled workforce is a 
powerful competitive advantage.”*° 

How does this human resource frame, which addresses the dynamics between employer 
and employee, correlate to the KI church experience and this thesis-project? The first correlation 
resides in the obvious fact that the vast majority of EM pastors are employees of the FG KI 
church. However, the human resource frame extends beyond the hired clergy. The second 
correlation is found in the relational dynamics between the FG Korean Ministry (KM) and the 
SG EM. As revealed in chapter 3, all too often, the SG and its members are viewed as second- 
class citizens of the church or at best, as children. Because of this relational dynamic, though 
they are not employees, many SG congregants relate closely to the experiences of employees 
who are not treated fairly by their employers. Bolman and Deal emphasize that “most companies 
give lip service to the idea that employees are the firm’s most important asset. But few behave 
accordingly. In practice, employees are treated as pawns to be moved where needed and 
sacrificed when necessary.””’ Unfortunately, this experience is all too familiar for EM pastors 
and the congregations that they lead in their interactions with the KM and its leaders. Instead of 
being seen and treated as important assets and valuable for the future health and well-being of 
the KI church, many SG and its leaders feel that they are treated as people with no inherent value 
and voice by the FG leaders. Ironically, this only causes both generations to suffer even more. 

Consequently, this thesis-project seeks to uncover the type of relational dynamics that 
existed between the two generations within the three churches represented in this study. Did the 
FG and its leaders see the SG as the younger generation who should be demonstrating filial piety 


at the sacrifice of their own dreams, or did the FG leaders view the SG as assets, a resource that 
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is needed and necessary for the mutual benefit of all generations? If the FG KM did view the SG 


as a vital asset, what did this entail and how was it demonstrated? 


The Political Frame 

Arguably the most challenging of the four frames for KI churches is the political frame. 
Much of this has to do with cultural dynamics, which was investigated in great depth in the 
previous chapter. But suffice it to say, it only makes the task of navigating the political frame all 
the more arduous within the KI church. Bolman and Deal define politics as “the realistic process 
of making decisions and allocating resources in a context of scarcity and divergent interests.’””* 
Naturally, the outcome of scarcity and diverging interests is conflict. “The political frame 
stresses that the combination of scarce resources and divergent interests produces conflict as 
surely as night follows day.””’ The ramification in all this is that “differences and scarce 
resources make power a key resource. Power in organizations is basically the capacity to make 
things happen.”°° In essence, the political frame “puts power and conflict at the center of 
organizational decision making.”*! Ultimately, the political frame is all about navigating and 
mobilizing power to leverage scarce resources. 

Generally speaking, the KI church embodies a top-down power structure. Unfortunately, 


when power is exerted top down, those who exert this power are often blinded to “the risks in 


proposing change that someone else was expected to carry out.”*? What risk is there in a top- 
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down power structure? The risk is manifested in resentment by those to whom a mandate is 
given. When one is given a top-down mandate, it is often met by the recipients “with 
antagonism.”*? Much of the angst that was highlighted throughout this study from the SG 
members and leaders towards the FG is a direct result of this top-down power structure, 
exacerbated by the Korean cultural ethos. 

Therefore, for the purposes of this thesis-project, the questions asked of the subjects were 
designed to uncover what type of power dynamics existed between the FG leaders and the SG 
leaders. In addition, the conversations sought to understand how each of the churches managed 
scarce resources between the generations and distributed power between KM and EM. 
Essentially, the hope was to answer the following question: How did the FG and SG leadership 
manage distribution of power to overcome scarce resources that existed within the KI church 


ultimately enabling both generations to benefit? 


The Symbolic Frame 
The final frame that Bolman and Deal describe is the symbolic frame. This frame is 
arguably the most esoteric of frames but equally the most dominant in terms of eliciting change 
because “symbols carry powerful intellectual and emotional messages: they speak to both the 
mind and the heart.”** As such “symbols are the basic building blocks of the meaning systems, or 
cultures we inhabit” because “a symbol is something that stands for or suggests something else, 


it conveys socially constructed means beyond its intrinsic or obvious functional use.”*> In other 
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words, “What is most important is not what happens but what it means,”*° and the work of the 
symbolic frame is to interpret and illuminate the meaning and beliefs associated with these 
powerful symbols. 

The symbolic frame leadership is often manifested through the power of storytelling and 
ceremonies.*’ “Stories are a key medium” because “they establish and perpetuate tradition” for 
organizations and entities.** Ceremonies similarly help “create order, clarity, and predictability” 
because “they socialize, stabilize, reassures, and convey messages to external constituencies.”*? 
Through stories and ceremonies, “symbolic leaders interpret experience so as to impart meaning 
and purpose through phrases of beauty and passion.”4° Furthermore, when change is on the 
horizon, symbolic leaders are able to ’lead by example . . . demonstrate their commitment . . . 
[and] courage . . . in taking risks and holding nothing back” because they are the ones who are 
able to “use symbols to capture attention” and “frame experiences . . . to offer plausible and 
hopeful interpretations of experience.” Finally, because of this ability to frame meaning, 
symbolic leaders are able to communicate vision by “distilling and disseminating ... a 
persuasive and hopeful image of a future.’! 

Consequently, the research sought to discover if the leaders of either the FG or SG 


associated with the three churches in this study leveraged the power of symbols to change the 


narrative that exists in the broader KI context. Current narratives that are pervasive within the KI 
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community are that the SG is abandoning the FG church or that the FG is stuck in its culture and 
reticent to any change. Were these leaders, through symbols in the form of stories or ceremonies, 
able to change the chronicle and paint a much more hopeful interpretation of what is transpiring 


within the KI church to give fresh vision to both generations? 


The Interview Questions 
The following questions were asked of each of the subjects as the starting point for the 
semi-structured interviews. These questions were designed to uncover dynamics that enabled 
these churches to be blessed by and planted out from the KI church. Additionally, the four-frame 
model served as the guide that sculpted the interview questions in the hopes that it would reveal 
whether the church planting pastors and their FG counterparts were able to see beyond existing 
boundaries and embrace fresh frames to elicit change. 

1. Share with me the story of how your church was planted. 

2. What was your specific role in this journey of getting the church planted? 

3. What motivated you to start this church? Did you have a particular audience in mind 
when you started this church? If so, can you please describe the particular audience 
you had in mind? 

4. How would you describe the identity of your church? Would you identify it as a 
second-generation Korean American church? A pan Asian/Asian American church? 
A multiethnic church? 

5. Your church was planted from an immigrant Korean church. Why did you sense a 
need to leave the mother church and start a new church? 


6. In what ways were cultural issues a factor in the formation of the new church? 
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10. 


iB 


12: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Going back to your time at the mother church, what were the relational dynamics that 
existed between the first and second generations of the church? 

Was there a difference between the official espoused position of the first-generation 
church toward the second generation and the reality that the second generation 
experienced? 

Your church genesis is unique in that you did not have a split or acrimonious 
departure from the first-generation immigrant church. Rather, it was quite the 
opposite. It was blessed by the first generation and you were supported in your church 
plant. How and why do you think this was possible? 

What was your personal relationship with the senior pastor of the first-generation 
immigrant church like? What was your personal relationship with the leaders of the 
first-generation immigrant church like? 

How well do you speak Korean? 

How well versed are you in Korean culture? 

Even though you were supported in your church plant by the mother church, were 
there challenges, struggles, and hardships that you and the second generation had to 
endure to get to the place of being blessed? Please explain. 

What type of support and blessing did you receive from the mother church? Prayers? 
Finances? People? Other resources? 

Describe the way power played a role in the formation of the new congregation. In 
what ways was power handled effectively? Ineffectively? 

Do you still have a relationship with the mother church? If so, what is this 


relationship comprised of currently? 
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17. What recommendations would you give to a Korean immigrant church trying to 


launch a new congregation? 


Summary 

In summary, this project sought to examine what type of structural frameworks existed 
within the KI church that enabled the planting of autonomous churches (structural frame). In 
addition, the interviews probed into the relational dynamics that existed between the FG and the 
SG leaders in order to glean greater insights on how it fostered an environment of planting of 
new churches (human resource frame). Moreover, the role of political capital was also studied to 
see how these churches managed to leverage “scarce resources” to plant SG churches (political 
frame).*” And finally, a close examination of how these churches overcame long-standing 
cultural forces to embrace reframed values that sanctioned and promoted the planting of blessed 
SG church plants was conducted (symbolic frame). Ultimately, the desired outcome of using this 
four-frame model in a qualitative semi-structured interview is to discover factors that were 
involved in birthing blessed SG church plants from the FG KI church. 

What becomes unmistakable from these interviews is that all three founding church 
planters (Chang, Choi, and Han), along with their counterparts, the senior pastors of the KM, 
were not trapped by pre-existing borders but did things differently because they were able to see 
their context through the aforementioned multiple frames. What is noteworthy is that though 
these leaders were not aware of the language and categories as espoused by Bolman and Deal, 
their choices and decisions demonstrated an uncanny alignment with the four-frame model. 
Moreover, though these church planters acted independently of one another, there are remarkable 


parallels in how issues were addressed and dealt with fostering fertile conditions for church 
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planting. Chapter 5, the final chapter of this thesis-project, will reveal the responses from these 
interviews. These answers will then be synthesized with what was discovered through both the 
biblical review and literature review to reveal the factors that contributed to the successful 


planting of blessed, independent, SG Korean American churches. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE OUTCOMES 


Introduction 

It is apparent that the biblical normative is for the older generation to bless the younger 
generation. Moreover, blessing in the Old Testament was always done in the context of the older 
generation asking God’s protection, care, and fruitfulness upon the younger generation, 
especially as they set out on a new mission. Additionally, it was customary for the younger 
generation to seek eagerly this blessing and likewise for the older generation to grant it 
enthusiastically. Furthermore, throughout both Testaments, blessing was commonly 
demonstrated with the laying of hands from the older generation onto the recipient, who often 
times was younger in age or spiritual maturity. The intent in laying of hands was to demonstrate 
visibly authority being given or transferred or as a means to commission and bless a person or 
team for a new mission. Correspondingly, a fuller understanding of Matthew 28:18-20, along 
with examples in the Book of Acts and in the ministry of the apostle Paul, unquestionably 
unveiled that church planting was and is essential to the fulfillment of the Great Commission. In 
other words, planting churches is a biblical normative and should be the response of all churches, 
including Korean immigrant (KI) churches. Regrettably, neither the generational blessing nor 
church planting is taking place in the KI church primarily due to cultural tensions. 

The generational tensions that exist between the first generation (FG) and second 
generation (SG) within the KI church are real and palpable. The primary reason for this struggle 
is rooted in cultural misalignment between the two generations due to divergent values. The FG 


community is molded profoundly by the forces of Korean culture, which causes it to embrace 
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values such as hierarchy, discipline, suffering and sacrificing for the collective, and filial piety. 
Consequently, when the SG does not embrace these same values, the FG leaders feel “betrayed 
and abandoned by the younger leaders (SG) who, they feel, lack loyalty and respect for their 
elders” because “they have that American rebellious mindset.”! By contrast, the SG congregation 
is sculpted by the additional forces of America and therefore principles of equality and 
individuality permeate deep into its ethos. Accordingly, the SG in this cultural skirmish believes 
they are “under the mercy and control of the first-generation church.”” Regrettably, neither 
generation recognizes that what they perceive to be biblical is in actuality cultural. Subsequently, 
this gulf between the two generations widens, ultimately preventing the KI church from fulfilling 
its biblical directive to bless the future generation in fulfilling the Great Commission through 
planting new churches. The FG should be desirous to bless the SG, through the laying of hands, 
as they are commissioned in their new mission to plant churches. However, this is not what is 
taking place within the majority of KI churches. 

In sum, there is a significant gap that exists between what Scripture promotes and what 
the reality is in the KI church, because cultural tensions are so rampant. Astonishingly, somehow 
in the midst of this calamity, three independent SG churches were blessed and planted from the 
KI church because its leaders were able to navigate this tumultuous cultural terrain and bridge 
this gap. The remainder of this chapter will collate the responses and reveal the findings that 
were collected through semi-structured interviews. The outcomes are illuminating and will reveal 


factors as to why three autonomous SG churches were blessed and birthed from KI churches. 
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The Responses 

As a recap, this project employed the four-frame model developed by Lee Bolman and 
Terrence Deal as the guiding template for the interviews. Bolman and Deal emphasize that the 
most common weakness leaders encounter is their inability to see beyond their existing mental 
frame, which ultimately prevents vision and change. They assert that “leaders fail when they take 
too narrow a view. Unless they can think flexibly and see organizations from multiple angles, 
they will be unable to deal with full range of issues they inevitably encounter.” Conversely, if 
leaders are able to see beyond their entrenched ways and see things from multiple frames, it will 
enable them to see and understand better, facilitating fresh vision and change. Bolman and Deal 
prescribe that there are four frames by which a given situation should be seen: the structural 
frame, the human resource frame, the political frame, and the symbolic frame. Each frame 
independently is limited, but when the leader is able to see through all four frames, an accurate 
view of the situation becomes available ultimately revealing solutions to what previously 
appeared to be an impossible challenge. Thus far in this thesis-project, the challenge that appears 
to be insurmountable is this gulf that exists between the two generations in the KI church. So 
great is this chasm that it is preventing the KI church from fulfilling biblical precepts while being 
paralyzed by cultural battles. The responses captured in these interviews will reveal that these 
three church planters and their FG KI counterparts were not trapped or blinded by their implicit 
cultural borders but rather were able to see their unique situations from multiple angles and 
frames, ultimately enabling three autonomous SG churches to be blessed and planted from the KI 


church. 
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A Structural Frame That Promoted Autonomy and Church Planting 
The structure of a church, like any organization, is vital to its success or stumbles. 
Bolman and Deal, in the previous chapter, demonstrated “like an animal’s skeleton or a 
building’s framework, structural form both enhances and constrains what an organization can 
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accomplish.” If a healthy structure can be deployed it results in “clear, well-understood goals, 


roles, and relationships,”> 


ultimately resulting in a successful organization. Conversely, when the 
structure is infirm, it culminates in a system where blame and distrust run rampant. Most KI 
churches employ a structure that places the English Ministry (EM) in a department that is 
ultimately under the authority of the FG Korean Ministry (KM). It is what Benjamin Shin and 
Sheryl Takagi Silzer describe as the room-for-let model or the duplex model. Unfortunately, both 
structures often are the catalyst that results in the two generations blaming and distrusting each 
other. Remarkably, the interviews revealed that the KI churches that birthed the church plants 
highlighted in this project all had structures that were altogether different. The structure either 
explicitly gave the EM independence from the start or was a system that fostered and cultivated 
church planting. 

Good Stewards Church, a FG KI church in West Covina, California, is truly noteworthy 
because it launched two independent SG Korean American churches in the span of ten years, 
both of which are the subjects of this thesis-project. This fact was discovered only while 
interviewing Steve Chang (Chang) and Jimmy Han (Han). Chang and Han both began their 
respective relationships with Good Stewards Church as EM pastors and ultimately both Chang’s 
Living Hope and Han’s Good News Chapel were blessed and planted from Good Stewards 


Church. This research uncovered that after Good Stewards Church blessed Chang and birthed 
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Living Hope, it brought in Han to start a new EM. What is extraordinary is that Good Stewards 
Church, under the leadership of senior pastor Reverend Timothy Song (T. Song), structurally 
gave both of its EMs (one led by Chang and the other led by Han) autonomy and decision- 
making ability from their respective inceptions. In doing so, he embraced what Jung Young Lee 
advocated in Korean Preaching, that “it is important for Korean-speaking congregations to 
support but not control” and that “the English-speaking congregation needs to have autonomy 
from the Korean-speaking congregation.”® As is clearly demonstrated in chapter 3 of this thesis- 
project, this is not normative and is extremely rare within the KI church. 

In the interview, Chang recalled this innovative vision that the FG senior pastor T. Song 
had and shares that from the beginning, “it was both his genius and generosity . . . he wanted to 
support us from their mission fund , , , and if it was going to be a mission fund, we had to be a 
mission church. That means we had to be. . . a separate legal entity.” He further underscores, 
“They decided to .. . call us a mission church so that they could financially support us for three 
years and then we spin off into an interdependent relationship.” In other words, this EM would 
be its own entity with autonomy from the start. 

As was stated briefly above, once Living Hope was blessed and launched, T. Song 
wanted to start another EM at Good Stewards Church and therefore reached out to Han. Han’s 
account of what transpired from the start of his tenure was consistent to the experiences of Chang 
ten years earlier. Han expressed that from the inception “the model was understood that it would 


be independent. It was supported by the Korean church until we were financially ready to stand 
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on our own.’® In other words, the structural frame, from the beginning, was designed so that the 
newly established EMs of Good Stewards Church would have greater decision-making power 
independent from the FG KI congregation. Shin and Silzer label this structure as “the townhouse 
model” because in this arrangement, the EM “has the ability to sustain its own leadership, 
budget, and sometimes, facilities.” Consequently, the “strongest advantages of the Townhouse 
model is that it allows for autonomy and development for the leadership in their decision- 
making.”!° 

In addition, T. Song did something else that critically shaped the structural frame. From 
the onset T. Song intentionally gave and used the title of “senior pastor” when referring to both 
Chang and Han respectively. Han recalls that from the beginning, T. Song said, “I [Han] would 
be the senior pastor ... where we coexisted in partnership with the Korean church.”!! Chang 
equally describes that T. Song insisted that “from the beginning [the] senior pastor title was used 
for the EM pastor.”’! In the KI church, the title of senior pastor is of utmost importance. 
Subsequently, for the senior pastor of Good Stewards Church to call the EM pastor “senior 
pastor” is a powerful structural statement declaring that the EM and its leadership have decision- 
making powers that are equal to that of the FG KM. In doing all this, T. Song was making it 
clear and known to all the generations in the church that structurally the EM was not just a 


department of the FG KI church but a full-fledged ministry that should be seen and treated 


equally. 
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It needs to be noted for western readers of this thesis-project that this may not appear to 
be revolutionary. However, for anyone who is steeped in Korean culture, to hear that the KM 
senior pastor willingly humbled himself and raised the status of someone who is younger to his 
same level structurally is indeed astonishing. T. Song, unlike so many other FG KM senior 
pastors, did not cling to certain traditional Korean cultural values. Contrariwise, recognizing 
“some of the cultural values that the first generation has held must be released,’’!* he graciously 
invited the SG EM pastors “into greater levels of leadership” by structurally placing them on 
equal footing through the title “senior pastor.” 

In the case of Steve Choi (Choi), he too began as the EM pastor of a KI church called Sa 
Rang Community Church (Sa Rang), a megachurch located in Anaheim, California. The EM of 
Sa Rang was large and given lots of liberties to express itself, but unlike the EMs of Good 
Stewards Church, it was not its own entity. Though the EM of Sa Rang was not autonomous, Sa 
Rang had a structure that encouraged and empowered church planting. Sa Rang had a rich 
history and precedent that fostered and cultivated the planting of multiple churches over its 
existence, albeit all the churches planted to this point were all FG churches. Structurally, Sa 
Rang seasonally invited all FG pastors who felt called to plant new churches to go forth and do 
so. Not only were these future church planters given permission, but also they were intentionally 
supported and empowered by Sa Rang through formal blessing, prayers, and financial support. In 
2007, Sa Rang again sensed a call to plant more churches, in fact six churches this time. 
Uniquely, for the first time in its history, the senior pastor of the Sa Rang, Reverend Daniel Kim 
(Kim), felt convicted to plant a SG church. Choi recalled, “Sa Rang church was going to plant 


six churches . . . the other five are all Korean speaking churches . . . we’re the only English 
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speaking. So, the church and senior pastor there at the time had offered some of the staff. . . if 
they wanted to plant.’”’!> Simply stated, built into the structural frame of Sa Rang was the DNA of 
planting new churches. Structurally, Kim created space and gave permission to all pastors, 
including now SG pastors like Choi, to start something new. 

What becomes quickly evident from these interviews is that the leaders of the FG KI 
churches were keenly aware that “the strength of .. . cultural heritage, then, can become a 
significant hindrance in taking the necessary steps” to empower and support the SG.'° 
Therefore, both T. Song and Kim, through official structures, created opportunities and avenues 
for the SG leaders to lead and to be creative in its ministry toward their fellow SG congregants. 
Consequently, the FG senior pastors of Good Stewards Church and Sa Rang were able to see 
beyond the cultural norms of the KI church and in so doing prevented their ministries from 
“falling victim to the one-best system or one-size-fits all mentality.”'’ Instead, they fostered an 
environment, through a cutting-edge structure, that enabled the SG leaders to feel empowered, to 
have the license to be autonomous, and to be planted as an independent church. Bolman and Deal 
emphasize that “structural leaders succeed not because of inspiration but because they have the 
right design for the times and are able to get their structural changes implemented.”!* Sensing the 
changing environment, intuitively T. Song and Kim were able to do exactly this and create new 
structural designs that generated space for SG pastors to lead in the changing times of the KI 


church experience. These insights about structure can be summarized as follows: 
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1. KM senior pastors were able to see beyond their entrenched paradigms erected by 
Korean cultural norms and instead saw things through fresh and innovative lenses. 

2. KM senior pastors intentionally gave autonomy and decision-making power to the 
EM leaders. 

3. KM leaders gave and used the title of “senior pastor” to the EM pastors in order to 
demonstrate equity and interdependence between the leaders and ministries. 


4. KM senior pastors gave permission and invited their EM associates to plant churches. 


A Human Resources Frame Rooted in Mutuality 

Highly successful institutions all understand the importance of people and therefore 
embrace the scaffold that “organizations exist to serve human needs rather than the converse.” 
When a healthy human resources frame exists, it becomes mutually beneficial because “a good 
fit benefits both. Individuals find meaningful and satisfying work, and organizations get the 
talent and energy they need to succeed.”!? Contrariwise, “when the fit is poor. . . both suffer. 
Individuals are exploited or exploit the organization—or both become victims.” The reason for 
this is that, though most organizations, including the KI church, may formally say that it values 
its people, in truth “few behave accordingly” and people “are treated as pawns to be moved 
where needed and sacrificed when necessary.””° The churches in this project embraced a frame 
that was altogether different. 

First and foremost, the FG leaders of both Good Stewards Church and Sa Rang genuinely 
valued the SG EM leaders. All the KM senior pastors, T. Song, Kim, and Reverend Jonathan 


Song (J. Song), who will be introduced in greater detail later, understood that the success of the 
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SG was in actuality their own success. Accordingly, the FG KM senior pastors demonstrated 
value for the EM by intentionally honoring and respecting their SG counterparts, even if that 
meant making certain sacrifices on their part because they all understood that a healthy relational 
dynamic between the generations would ultimately benefit all. This type of sacrifice, respect, and 
honor from the FG toward the SG is not the normative experience within the KI church, yet in all 
three churches surveyed in this research, this was the standard. 

It was mentioned above that T. Song, from the inception, gave both Chang and Han the 
official title of senior pastor and referred to them as such publicly. This singular action not only 
has structural implications but also equally has profound effect on the human resources frame. 
Han understood the implications of this action and recounts, “Timothy Song always introduced 
me to the Korean church as ‘the Senior Pastor of Good News Chapel.’ He always made it 
intentional ... And in that language, it’s very honorific and it’s a very high term if you’re the 
lead senior pastor of a church.” This created an environment within Good Stewards Church 
where the EM pastor and all its members were “treated with respect and honored as adults [and] 
weren’t treated as kids” by the KM.’! Again, this may not appear to be substantive to the western 
audience, but to the Korean community, an act like this is countercultural. Similarly, Choi, 
though not given the title senior pastor at Sa Rang, remembers distinctly that the FG KM 
colleagues and congregation treated him, along with his SG EM members, with honor and 
respect. He elaborated: “It was a very respectful relationship. I felt like I wasn’t treated like a 
child or looked down upon per se. It was a very professional environment in that way.”? What 
should not be missed here is that both Han and Choi explicitly interpreted feeling respected when 


they were seen as adults and not as children by the FG. One of the primary points of contention 
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that the SG levies against the FG KM is that the SG are often viewed and treated as children. 
When this happens, immediately Korean cultural values like filial piety and hierarchy permeate 
the relational dynamics, and like a child, the SG EM has no say in any matter. Regrettably, 
“when asked to do something they don’t understand, haven’t had a voice in developing, don’t 
know how to do, or don’t believe in,” the SG “feel puzzled, anxious, and insecure.” 
Unfortunately, this is true for too many SG congregations in the KI church. However, as Han and 
Choi testified, they experienced a relational dynamic where they were valued, honored, and 
treated as peers by the FG KM senior pastors, ultimately “promoting egalitarianism.” 

Respect and honor did not flow unilaterally from the FG leaders to the SG but was 
equally reciprocated by the EM pastors to the KM leaders. It is important to note that this was 
not a byproduct of duty or a transactional response but rather something that each of the three 
subjects held deeply. Chang of Living Hope, reflecting upon his spiritual upbringing in the KI 
church, articulates how he has only the utmost respect for the FG church and leaders. He asserts, 
“T immigrated in 1971 as a nine-year-old. I grew up in the Korean church. And I have utmost 
respect and appreciation for the Korean church.” As Chang continues, what becomes truly 
striking is his authentic empathy and compassion for the FG KM pastors. He articulated, “The 
Korean senior pastors in America . . . they feel inadequate already in this country . . . I think it 
would be better if the second-generation guy tries to understand what the first-generation pastor 
is actually trying to do.”’”> Crossway’s Choi in like manner warns against the SG categorically 


lumping the FG in a negative light and voiced, “I think it’s very important not to just broad 


brush” the FG and its leaders. Rather, Choi stresses that SG leaders and members, instead of 
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always complaining and demanding things from the FG, need to “learn to submit. It’s a very 
biblical idea that especially we in the west, guys who’ve grown up here, we don’t talk about that. 
We don’t cherish that. I think the idea of submitting to those in authority is very important.”° 

Han of Good News Chapel, in his own way, demonstrates a similar type of respect and 
empathy toward the leaders of the FG. When asked if he experienced any type of dissonance 
between what was espoused by the FG and their actions, his response disclosed his esteem of the 
FG. He responds, “Yes, that kind of does stink when you come in and it feels like a bait and 
switch. But I would say from the flip side, other side’s perspective [the FG], they intended what 
they said and yet they didn’t know how to carry that out. They only knew one cultural way of 
doing church.’””’ Han’s empathy and care for FG is evident as he reminds the SG to always try 
and see things from the FG’s perspective. 

The above accounts make it conspicuous that in their contexts honor, respect, and 
empathy were mutually given between the leaders of the KM and EM. In the KI church, it is the 
expected behavior of the SG to give honor, respect, and deference toward the FG simply because 
they are older. However, it is truly astonishing that the FG leaders of Good Stewards Church and 
Sa Rang would do in kind toward the SG. Given the values of hierarchy, deference, and in 
particular filial piety that are so pervasive in the KI church, this is truly unprecedented. But this 
type of mutuality did not happen haphazardly but was cultivated over years. Each of the three 
pastors interviewed for the research all had lengthy tenures within their respective KI churches as 
EM pastors. Choi’s duration at Sa Rang was for five years, which anecdotally is notably longer 
in time than the average EM pastor. Chang and Han each were formally EM pastors of Good 


Stewards Church for ten years. Consequently, genuine relationships were able to be forged 
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between the KM and EM pastors because of the many years of serving together. Han reminisces 
how he and T. Song intentionally forged this relationship with each other. “I think what 
undergirded and made it possible [being a blessed church plant] was the years of working 
alongside together, spending time together, having meals together.” Through this intentionality, 
Han and T. Song were able to understand one another, culminating in building something 
together that would bring blessing and victory to both generations. Han clarifies, “The 
uniqueness of what Timothy Song was able to do is that he took the time to sit down and try to 
understand the mindset of the second-generation leaders . . . what they wanted, what would 
probably work.” Additionally, Han adds, “he realized . . . they want to have their own 
independence and he just needed to create as much space for them to do that.”?* Chang, likewise 
having served with T. Song, expressed in his own words this fostering of trust that took place 
over years. Chang evoked that T. Song was someone that he can trust fully. “I wanted to be with 
someone I can trust. With Pastor Song, this is how I felt . . . ’ ve never lost trust of his heart” and 
equivalently, “For him I think he trusted my competency . . . he knew that what I was trying to 
do mattered.””? 

Choi’s relationship with Kim paralleled that of Han and Chang’s relationship with T. 
Song. Choi recalls, “I had a very positive relationship with him [Kim] . . . I think he knew my 
thoughts and intent so there was a trust factor there.” This trust was not automatic and took time 
and effort. Choi says, “I had to really work hard to earn some of that . . . There’s some patience 
involved. Lots of communication. Simple things . . . just trying to get some time and to talk and 
share with him and to hear him.” Through this interview, another interesting revelation came to 


light that facilitated Choi’s relationship with Kim. Kim, although he was the KM senior pastor, 
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was fluent in English and comfortable in the American culture, which by all accounts is 
exceedingly rare. Understanding how fortuitous this is, Choi expounds, “I think there was an 
advantage to [his] being an English-speaking guy [Kim] because culturally there wasn’t this odd 
relationship where the assistant doesn’t just approach the senior in the Korean context. I was 
freely able to talk to him. . . and we got pretty close.’*° Indeed, most FG and SG church leaders 
cannot relate to being or having a KM senior pastor who is fluent in English. However, nothing 
should be taken away from the intentionality that they embarked in to foster their relationship. 
The human resources frame acknowledges that the organization and its people mutually 
need each other for success. Additionally, when there is a good fit between the institution and its 
people, it results in the people finding meaning and satisfaction and proportionately the 
organization benefiting from all the talent that it is able to develop. The stories of these three 
church plants are all rooted in leaders from both the FG KM and the SG EM working together to 
do exactly this. Instead of each side digging in their heels and becoming all the more stubborn in 
their preferred cultural ways, they chose to build bridges and relationships, seeking to understand 
each other better, in the hopes of establishing something that benefits both. In the KI context, as 
the literature corroborates, generational clashes are real and many wish things were different. 
The truth is “the desired target is never easy to reach, and almost everyone wants change as long 
as they don’t have to do anything differently.”>! And even when something is attempted, 
“because decision makers don’t understand their environment well enough to anticipate the 


9932 


consequences of their actions,”’* it often results in failure. By contrast, “organizations that invest 


in people . . . often reinforce participation . . . by replacing symbols of hierarchy with symbols of 
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cooperation.”>? The FG KM senior pastors intentionally sought ways to understand the SG EM 


pastors, their passions, their families, and their ministries and in so doing recognized that these 


EM pastors “can be invested in, mentored, empowered, and released into leadership. 


993.4 


Likewise, the SG EM pastors honored and respected the FG KM pastors and desirously sought 


relationship with them in order to learn. As a result, together, they were able to create a frame 


that affirmed mutuality, resulting in both generations feeling honored and empowered, ultimately 


leading to the planting of blessed autonomous churches. The research highlights these human 


resource factors: 


1. 


KM senior pastors genuinely valued the EM leaders, which was revealed through 
their honor, respect, and sacrifice to the SG and the EM. 

KM leaders and members viewed and treated the EM pastors and SG congregants as 
partners and peers, not as children. 

EM pastors had sincere respect and honor for the FG leaders and congregants. This 
was not out of duty but truly from their hearts. 

EM pastors had genuine empathy and understanding of the plight and challenges for 
the FG KM pastors. 

EM pastors intentionally sought facetime and relationship with the KM pastors. 

EM pastors faithfully served for years, some as long as 10 years, in the KI church 
prior to being planted out as an independent church. 

EM and KM pastors actively forged relationships with each other over years, 


ultimately culminating in trust. 
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A Political Frame That Gave Away Power 

The word politics or political in current society conjures up many different definitions 
that can be divisive or misunderstood. Therefore, for the purpose of this thesis-project, politics is 
defined as “the realistic process of making decisions and allocating resources in a context of 
scarcity and divergent interests.’°° Accordingly, shortage of resources and opposing interests 
become flashpoints for conflict. The political frame is all about leveraging power to garner key 
resources to make things happen. In organizations, like many KI churches, where power is 
exerted top down in a hierarchical fashion, use of power leads to resentment and antagonism 
from the recipients. Yet again, the leaders in this study, in particular their FG KM senior pastors, 
navigated this political frame in such a unique way that it circumvented the pain and angst that 
are often correlated with generational power struggles in the KI church. Instead, when 
confronted with scarce resources or divergent interests, they exerted grace and relinquished 
power to discover and “invent options for mutual gain.”*° 

There is clear correlation between the human resources frame and the political frame 
because political leaders “focus their attention on building relationships and networks” and take 
value in “personal contacts and face-to-face conversations.” They do this because they “know 
that influence begins with understanding others’ concerns and interests. What is important to 
them? How can I help them get what they want?’”’ As is depicted above in the human resource 
frame, T. Song and Kim intentionally spent time together with the EM pastors. This relationship 
enabled T. Song and Kim to better understand the concerns and interests of the SG and its 


leaders, which ultimately enabled them together to forge a common vision. Because Good 
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Stewards Church and Sa Rang are both KI churches, power did reside in the FG and in particular 
with the respective KM senior pastors. However, T. Song and Kim, along with J. Song, chose to 
relinquish and share their power with the SG EM pastors because they inherently understood that 
“healthy leadership development takes place in the church when current leaders, those with 
power and influence, are intentional about creating a context of grace in their own spiritual 
households.”38 

Oftentimes in a KI church with both a thriving FG KM and a SG EM, physical space 
becomes the scarcest resource because the two generations are grappling over limited classrooms 
and worship service space. Regrettably, when scarcity of resources like space becomes an issue, 
“distrust and competition become roadblocks to honest communication” between the 
generations.*’ This was the major challenge for all parties involved at Good Stewards Church 
during both Chang’s and Han’s tenures. During Chang’s time at Good Stewards Church, both the 
KM and EM simultaneously grew rapidly, thus putting tremendous strain on space for worship, 
classes, and parking. Good Stewards Church originally started in a local public elementary 
school where both the KM and the EM worshipped each and every Sunday. As the church grew 
in number and finances, the collective vision was to purchase a five-acre property and construct a 
new building that would comfortably house both the KM and EM. Chang remembers the “plan 
was for both our churches [KM and EM] to go there and build property.” Once the main 
sanctuary was built, the KM left the public school to worship at the new space while the EM 
remained at the elementary school till their portion of the building was built. Once this transition 


took place, something unexpected happened that altered the original plan. Chang expounds, 
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“Once they [the KM] moved there [to the new property], they grew rapidly and we [the EM] 
stayed behind in the elementary school and we grew. In about a year . . . we realized that both of 
us weren’t going to fit in that five-acre property.’*° Space became the primary scarce resource. 

Coincidentally, during Han’s tenure as the EM pastor at Good Stewards Church, an 
instant replay of sorts took place. Han recalls, “When I first launched Good News Chapel [the 
EM]... I tried to think out every possible scenario that might be tempting for us to separate. . . 
But one thing that happened which I didn’t think would happen . .. we [KM and EM 
collectively] outgrew our space.” Another revelation discovered through this semi-structured 
format that was quite poignant is that during the middle of Han’s tenure, the founding senior 
pastor, T. Song, resigned and J. Song (no relation to T. Song) was installed as the new senior 
pastor of Good Stewards Church. When a change in senior leadership takes place, in particular in 
a KI church, vision and direction of the church can potentially take dramatic shifts because of the 
implicit values that were addressed in chapter 3, in particular the practice of elevating the senior 
pastor, to at times, unhealthy levels. Remarkably, J. Song embraced the same spirit of mutuality 
and valuing of the EM as his predecessor. When J. Song took the helm of Good Stewards 
Church, he continued to foster the partnership with the EM. Additionally, his ministry with the 
KM caused it to grow by leaps and bounds. Han calls to mind that J. Song was “a dynamic 
communicator and preacher” and because of it “the church [KM] doubled in a matter of couple 
of years.” This again resulted in physical space becoming an extremely scarce resource. 

To relieve the pressure of space, the solution agreed upon by both the KM and EM 
leaders was to build a new chapel for the EM on the existing campus. Likewise, it was also in 
agreement that while this new chapel was being constructed the EM would temporarily worship 


at a nearby elementary school. Amazingly, during the construction, the KM continued to grow to 
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the point where the KM alone was “redlining at the maximum number for the fire code, of 


parking, and people on campus at any given time.”*! 


The KM grew so much and so quickly 
during this season, even with the EM meeting offsite, that every car was double parking. 
Concurrently, the EM itself, while meeting at the local elementary school, continued to grow in 
its numbers. Space became an ever more scarce resource. 

The political frame is all about leveraging power to mobilize scarce resources. In a 
situation like this where space is scarce, the expected response of a FG senior pastor would be to 
exert top-down force and mandate the EM to figure out a way to find alternate times to have 
worship in order to stay connected. Regrettably, this type of directive does not have the best 
interest of the recipient in mind because in all likelihood this would mean that the EM would 
have to worship at awkward hours on Sunday, which would not be conducive to its health and 
growth. The two FG senior pastors of Good Stewards Church were not trapped by their existing 
cultural frames but did something that is countercultural and approached this obstacle through 
unconventional eyes. 

In the case of T. Song, even though birthing Living Hope as a completely independent 
church was not what he originally imagined, because he had built such great rapport with Chang 
over the years, he quickly recognized the need and heart of his EM pastor and congregation. 
Regarding this Chang said, “It wasn’t exactly what Pastor Song had dreamed would happen. I 
think he wanted . . . the way I liken it . .. He wanted his son to have children and live in the same 
home forever. I think this is what he had envisioned in his mind. But for us .. . for us to continue 
to grow we couldn’t actually do that.” 

T. Song understood that in the best interest of the EM, given the scarcity of space, 


something radical needed to take place. As a result, he used his position of power, as the 
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founding and senior pastor of Good Stewards Church, to bless and empower the EM leaders to 
become an independent church. Moreover, it was T. Song who initiated this idea and broached 
this subject of the EM becoming an independent church plant. Chang, still with astonishment in 
his tone, recounts, “I think it was more Pastor Song who recognized what was happening and he 
said, ‘I think you guys just need to be spun off.’”*? This decision is revolutionary in the KI 
church context and is arguably the most critical factor in this entire research. What appears to be 
a simple statement in actuality was extraordinary because the person in power gave authority and 
permission to the EM pastor and the SG congregation to birth a new independent church that 
would continue to reach SG Korean Americans. 

Through these interviews, what became evident was that this sacrificial posture by T. 
Song was not an outlier but rather his normative mode of leadership. When Han became the EM 
pastor at Good Stewards Church, T. Song had already blessed and birthed Living Hope. 
Although the planting of Living Hope originated with T. Song and it was a blessed send-off, 
because it was not exactly what T. Song had originally envisioned, it potentially could have 
made him scarred, jaded, and all the more controlling of his new EM pastor Han. To the 
contrary, T. Song did no such thing and instead continued to use his position of power to model 
and teach humility to the FG congregation so that collectively they could continually empower 
the EM and the SG. Han recalled fondly, 

He [Timothy Song] actually used his senior pastor position to continue to teach the 

Korean church at Good Stewards what it means to be of service and of humble heart to 

the next generation. For example, they moved one of their services to the high school 

room so that we could worship in the main sanctuary. He would always try to put me in a 

particular situation where both churches, our church [EM] and the Korean church [KM], 


could see me regularly enough to have that relationship and his power was really his 
power of his humility. 
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Remarkably, because of the tireless work of T. Song in establishing new frames that 
broke existing models of Korean culture, when J. Song took over as the senior pastor of Good 
Stewards Church, the ethos of sharing power and empowering the SG continued. Han reveals, 
“Td like to say that Jonathan Song, who came in as his successor, shares a similar heart which is 
a heart of humility.” Han further expounded, “Although his [Jonathan Song’s] model of what he 
wanted to see with the English Ministry is different, his attitude and his heart is still very much 
as one of a servant and humble heart and trying to be very considerate and mindful and 
understanding of the next generation.’’*? Consequently, when space became a major issue again 
at Good Stewards Church, J. Song likewise utilized his power to bless and support Han and 
Good News Chapel to become a fully independent church plant, mirroring what T. Song did for 
Chang years earlier. In this iteration, it was Han who reached out and suggested to J. Song that a 
possible solution to this issue of space would be to let Good News Chapel become fully 
independent as a church plant. Like his forerunner, for J. Song this was not what he originally 
anticipated would happen between the KM and the EM. Therefore, when Han broached this idea 
with J. Song, things could have gone a number of different ways, many of which could have 
been disastrous. However, J. Song understood that this was a creative and innovative solution 
that would ultimately resolve the problem of space but more importantly empower the next 
generation. Accordingly, instead of holding onto the EM, J. Song, like his predecessor, used his 
position and power to release Han and Good News Chapel. Regarding this moment, Han recalls, 
“He [J. Song] didn’t want to see me go but he understood . . . it wasn’t personal, it wasn’t a 


statement on either congregation, it wasn’t ministry conflicts . . . it was a win-win in that they got 
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to continue to grow without any hindrances [and]... we got to grow” and in so doing overcome 
the scarce resource of space in a countercultural and creative way.* 

Sa Rang is a mega-church with large resources. As a result, aside from the long walks or 
shuttle rides from the parking lot to the main campus, physical space was not overly debilitating 
for either the KM or the EM. Subsequently, Choi’s FG KM counterpart Kim demonstrated 
political frame leadership not in navigating through scarce resources but through the intentional 
and purposeful giving away of power so that others like Choi could be empowered to plant new 
churches. Choi vividly remembers that in 2007, Kim shared a vision of planting six churches that 
year to the overall church community of Sa Rang and then “offered some of the staff who been 
there at least five years if they wanted to plant.’*° This is again noteworthy because an invitation 
to the existing staff, let alone to the EM pastor, to plant a church is exceedingly rare in the KI 
church. Generally, when the idea of church planting is brought up, it is often dismissed or even 
met with anger. The primary reason for this animosity is that the concept of church planting 
inherently creates competing interests. For example, from the perspective of the FG KM, they 
need and want an EM in order that the children of the KM can all attend one church. It is true 
that “because the collectivist mindset of Asians is a strong dynamic within the culture, to know 
that fellow family members are on the same church site or campus is very assuring.”*° However, 
closely connected to this is the manifestation of filial piety where the SG exists to serve the 
needs of the older FG, which includes becoming Sunday school teachers for the education of the 


FG’s children. Conversely, from the EM perspective, they want the space and freedom to express 
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their faith in their own way, without the overbearing oversight of the FG KM. Shin emphasizes, 
“The biggest and most frequent reason . . . for planting a church [is] that they [EM SG] did not 
want to be part of an immigrant church. Specifically, they were tired of being under the 
leadership of first-generation.”*’ Because of these competing interests, rarely is the subject of 
church planting even broached, and when it is, it is most often met with antagonism. 

Choi, however, had an altogether different experience at Sa Rang. Choi’s KM senior 
pastor, similar to what T. Song did for Chang, used his position of power to invite Choi to plant a 
church. Choi commented, “Our situation . . . is only doable because of the person or party in 
power is wanting to do it... Daniel Kim, he felt called to do something like this. He really 
pushed the church out of a comfort zone to plant six churches, which is difficult for any church 
to do.” Like what T. Song did for Chang, this is arguably the most persuasive factor in this 
research. Not only was an invitation extended but also, as Choi expounds, “all of us were 
supported publicly through prayer. What was publicly said was, ‘Anyone who feels called to go 
you’re welcomed to go,’ which is very generous.” Furthermore, the support extended beyond 
words as Kim leveraged his position of power and influence to give Choi and his new church 
financial support to the tune of $200,000. Choi proudly recounted, “They supported us. . . the 
idea was to give us $10,000 a month for two years... we ended up getting right around a little 
over $200,000 for the church. There really weren’t strings attached. It was, ‘Here you go. We 
trust you. Do your best with it.’’*8 Here again is an example of a KM senior pastor who chose to 


use power in the most gracious of ways to empower a young EM pastor to plant a new church. 


47. Shin and Silzer, Tapestry of Grace, 61. 
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Politics, as Bolman and Deal state, is the “the realistic process of making decisions and 


allocating resources in a context of scarcity and divergent interests.”*? How this is done is the 


political frame. Is this accomplished through hierarchical, top-down directives or is it done in 


such a way where power is shared, divested, and invested in others for mutual edification? 


Astoundingly, three FG KM senior pastors reframed their context and stepped aside from the all- 


encompassing saturation of the Korean culture to respond in ways that are truly countercultural. 


Men like Daniel Kim, Timothy Song, and Jonathan Song, all being KM senior pastors, 


volitionally used their position of power to support, bless, and empower the three men in this 


study and in doing so, birthed three blessed autonomous second-generation churches. From their 


example, other pastors can draw these principles: 


1. 


2: 


KM senior pastors deliberately took time to learn the needs of the SG. 

KM senior pastors chose to give power away to the EM pastors. 

KM senior pastors willingly used their power to benefit and support the interest of the 
SG. 

KM senior pastors generously leveraged their power to invite, bless, and give 
permission to the EM pastors to plant churches. 

EM pastors did not mandate or demand to be planted as an independent church. 
Rather, they served faithfully for years and humbly dialogued with the KM pastors 


about planting when the opportunity revealed itself. 
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A Symbolic Frame That Brought Forth Hope 

Symbols “carry powerful intellectual and emotional messages: they speak to both the 
mind and the heart.”°° As a result, certain actions may elicit particular responses because “what 
is most important is not what happens but what it means.”°! In other words, in the KI church, 
when the SG begins to ask about autonomy or a possible church plant, what is heard and 
received by the FG leaders and congregation is that the SG is self-interested, rejecting their 
Korean heritage, and ultimately abandoning them. In truth, it is not what is being asked by the 
SG that is so jarring but rather what the FG interprets it to mean. 

Symbolic frame leaders, however, are able to use symbols, like ceremonies, to reframe an 
action so that it can create a new meaning that is filled with hope and possibility as opposed to 
fear and negativity. Furthermore, symbolic leaders are able to communicate a new vision by 
“distilling and disseminating . . . a persuasive and hopeful image of a future.”°? What the 
interviews unveiled is that both the FG KM and SG EM pastors leveraged their positions of 
influence to create new symbols that both generations could rally behind. Through the use of 
symbols, these leaders were able to change the narrative and redeem acts that historically caused 
generational angst and conflicts in many KI churches. 

Chang, Choi, and Han are all SG English-speaking pastors who astutely understood that 
they were serving in a KI church context, and therefore each deliberately and purposely learned 
to be fluent in the Korean culture. They did this because they innately recognized, like all good 
symbolic frame leaders, Korean cultural fluency is more than just being able to speak Korean. 


They grasped that to do so communicated honor, respect, deference, and care to the FG KI 


50. Bolman and Deal, Reframing Organizations, 248. 
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leaders and congregation. In chapter 3, the idea was introduced that SG Korean Americans are 
neither fully Korean or American in their cultural mindset but rather a hybrid, a third culture. 
The benefit of being third culture is that they are able to “artfully flow in and out of multiple 
cultures like water . . . being able to live in both first and second culture.”>? Like so many other 
SG EM pastors, Chang, Choi, and Han could have rejected the KI church and its ways, and 
perhaps even vilify them. Instead, all three intuitively chose the way of being third culture in 
order to understand, empathize, and honor the FG KI church leaders and community. In other 
words, the three church planters understood that learning the Korean culture was significantly 
more than just the act; it was about what their actions connoted to the FG KI congregation. 

As a result, both Choi and Han purposefully took on a missionary mindset while 
ministering in their respective KI church settings. Choi humbly recapped, “The culture was very 
different ... When you go on a mission trip, you eat the local food, do what they want because 
you don’t want to offend them... You’re there for the gospel so there was that kind of thought. I 
always kind of felt like that.” Consequently, Choi volitionally embraced the Korean culture and 
spoke the Korean language because it was a means to communicate honor and respect that 
ultimately enabled him to better minister. He acknowledged, “Knowing the ins and outs of the 
Korean culture, Korean church and just church structure . . . knowing that helps. Definitely 
knowing people and how to talk to people [culturally] and understanding that was a big help.’** 
Han similarly embraced this attitude of a missionary mindset and echoed, “I felt like I really 
needed to do in this context. Not as a second-generation English Ministry pastor but with a 


missionary’s heart and mind. . . it is to learn the language and culture of the people you work 
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alongside.” Han had this heart because he recognized that there existed a significant cultural gap 
that needed to be bridged. He attests, “A lot of people look at first and second generation as only 
a half-step cultural difference . . . I think it’s a complete cultural difference . . . It’s about 
intentionally trying to build that relationship so that the ministry can be done and Christ can be 
honored.”*° 

Unlike Choi and Han, Chang did not use the term “missionary” to describe himself. 
However, listening to his responses, Chang’s heart and attitude were consistent with that of the 
other two church planters. For example, Chang deliberately took opportunities to enhance his 
Korean language and Korean cultural proficiency, which included moving to South Korea for a 
one-year internship. Chang recounts that he did this because “I wanted really to be better 
equipped at serving with the Korean church. I thought I needed to learn the language, the culture, 
and the Korean church. So, I went out to Korea. I did a one-year internship at a large Korean 
church.”°° Chang intentionally put in this work because he understood the significance and the 
power of being culturally fluent in the KI church and what this would convey to the FG KI 
leaders and congregation. Understanding the inherent power that exists in learning, embracing, 
and communicating to the FG KI congregation in the Korean cultural way, Han, Choi, and 
Chang were all able to build trust, equity, and bridges with the FG church and its leaders. In sum, 
it was more than what these three church planters did but rather what their actions symbolically 
represented to the FG KI church, thereby paving a way for there to be blessed church plants. 

Symbolic frame leadership was not something that these EM pastors alone embraced but 
it was equally demonstrated by their FG KM counterparts. When the time came for the EM 


pastors to leave the nest of the KM and plant autonomous independent churches, this could have 


55. Han, interview. 
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resulted in much confusion and discombobulation among the respective congregations. As 
evidenced throughout this thesis-project, in the KI church experience, when an EM sets out to 
become an independent church it usually does so because the atmosphere between the two 
generations is strained. Accordingly, it was natural for both the FG and SG members to 
collectively think that the EM was being kicked out by the KM or that the EM was tearing itself 
away from the KM. Even still, others could have assumed that the respective KM and EM 
pastors had a major argument resulting in a split. Therefore, in order prevent this type of false 
conclusion, both the pastors of the KM and EM in this thesis-project used symbols as a means to 
tell the correct account, which was that the KM was indeed blessing the EM in being birthed as 
an independent entity. 

Bolman and Deal proclaim that celebration is a powerful tool to communicate meaning. 
Though it was agreed upon privately by both the KM and EM pastors in this study that the EM 
would be blessed and sent out to be its own entity, if this was not publicly acknowledged and 
more importantly, celebrated, potentially many in both congregations would begin to wonder if 
there was a fight or a split or an expulsion. Instead of assuming things will be “okay” these 
leaders took “a proactive approach and attitude” and seized “preemptive measures against it” by 
using public celebrations and blessings to communicate properly the true narrative to everyone.*’ 
In the case of Han, he glowingly reminiscences about the public blessing and celebration that he 
received from Good Stewards Church. “After the conversations with the elders, the deacons, and 
the staff, in January of 2013, they held a public service where they commissioned and prayed for 


myself and my wife to launch out to be our own independent church.”*® 
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Choi and Chang similarly recall the public support that was given to them from their 
respective KM senior pastors and the celebrations that took place, which ultimately brought 
meaning and clarity to the congregations. Choi appreciatively comments, “All of us were 
supported publicly .. . publicly and officially it was a really positive and supportive 
[experience].”*’ He continues, “We had a sendoff service at Sa Rang and also a dedication 
service at our site with the senior pastor [Kim] preaching and all the pastoral staff [of Sa Rang] 
and elders [of Sa Rang].”°° This celebration helped remove any chaos or misunderstandings that 
potentially may have developed but rather promoted hope and meaning for all parties. It 
eliminated any questions of whether there was contention between the pastors. It uprooted the 
question of whether Choi was doing something without the KM’s awareness. Rather this 
celebration visually demonstrated that this was a collaborate effort that was led and endorsed by 
the KM to empower and promote the welfare of the next generation. 

Likewise, Chang recounts, “I think one of the unique things is Pastor Song [T. Song] has 
publicly never said anything negatively about me or Living Hope.” Contrariwise, T. Song made 
sure that Good Stewards Church and all the FG KM members would intentionally support Chang 
and Living Hope as they were sent out as an independent church plant. Chang recollects how T. 
Song consciously made an announcement to the KM during Sunday service that “if your kids go 
to Living Hope Community Church, bless them.”°! This type of public support and rhetoric helps 
the FG congregation members understand that they are part of the blessing of the younger SG 


generation as it goes off to start anew community. Though in Chang’s case there was no 
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commissioning service that took place at Good Stewards Church, once Living Hope found an 
office space, a special celebration service was held in this newly acquired space. Chang 
appreciatively reflects on the moment and recalls that “the pastoral staff of Good Stewards 
Church came and prayed for us and gave us a gift.” This celebration that took place at the new 
office was the symbol that brought hope to both the Good Stewards Church and Living Hope. It 
conveyed the message that Living Hope was supported, empowered, and blessed by the leaders 
of Good Stewards Church. 

Symbols give meaning to actions and are incredibly powerful in sculpting the narrative of 
what is taking place. These symbolic celebrations that visually demonstrated the support and 
blessing of the SG church plants are incredibly powerful in reshaping the relational dynamics 
that exist between the two generations within the KI church. In the cases of all three church 
plants in this research, these public acts of celebration communicated a new vision of the future. 
It demonstrated to both generations that a new SG church does not have to be the result of a 
contentious split but can be birthed because both generations intentionally sought to do so. 
Moreover, these symbolic acts help reframe the type of relationship that can exist between the 
FG and SG in the KI church. It is a means to demonstrate honor, respect, and value to each other. 
In addition, when the older FG willingly blesses, supports, and sends off the younger generation, 
in reimagines the possibilities and contextualizes the biblical normative of generational blessing. 
Simply stated, it helps the FG KM congregation own their role in passing down their legacy to 
the new generation and equally the SG EM congregation to embrace their role of humbly seeking 
and receiving the blessing and support from the FG. Two essentials points about symbolic 


factors are worth noting: 
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1. KM senior pastors publicly celebrated and blessed the EM pastors as they set off to 
plant their new independent churches in order to create a new narrative of hope. 
2. EM pastors purposefully learned Korean culture, understanding what that would 


symbolically convey to the FG leaders and members. 


Summary 

“Change alters power relationships and undermines existing agreements and pacts. Even 
more profoundly, it intrudes on deeply rooted symbolic frames, traditional ways and customary 
behavior’;®? therefore it can be a bewildering and disorienting time for all who are undergoing it. 
Correspondingly, as Jonathan Wu comments, “We don’t like change. We are uncomfortable with 
what it might cost us. We are nervous about the uncertain future that may lie ahead. We would 
rather do nothing than embrace change.” Suffice it say, having the EM pastor formally leave 
the KI church to plant a new autonomous church is such a time. It can be a season of uncertainty, 
questions, and misunderstandings for the church. Conversely, as challenging and daunting as 
change can appear, “A sign of health in emerging Asian American [Korean American] churches 
is the willingness to embrace and to learn and grow through change.”® Instead of cowering from 
change, the three church plants and their mother churches in this research leaned into it. In truth, 
change inherently meant uncertainty, but remaining the same and continuing the narrative of 
generational conflict was not an option. Robert Quinn articulates that there is no certainty with 


change in that “we commit to a vision to do something that has never been done before, there is 
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no way to know how to get there. We simply have to build the bridge as we walk on it.’ 


Nonetheless, the leaders in this research had the foresight and courage to walk on a bridge that is 
being built. 

In so doing, the FG KM pastors created structures that empowered the SG, intentionally 
invested in relationship with the EM pastors, used their position of power to support the SG and 
even give away power to the EM pastors, and purposely celebrated the birthing of the new SG 
churches so that the entire congregation understood that the church plants were being blessed and 
supported. In kind, the SG EM pastors never demanded or mandated to be planted but rather 
humbly and faithfully served as EM pastors for years in the KI church. When circumstances 
evolved and independence was on the horizon, the SG EM pastors graciously dialogued and 
collaborated with the FG KM pastors regarding church planting. In addition, the EM pastors 
gave honor and respect to the KM pastors and to the Korean culture of the KI church, had 
authentic empathy for the KM pastor, deliberately sought relationship with the KM pastors, and 
in so doing cultivated and forged true trust with the KM pastors, KM leadership, and the FG KI 
church. Consequently, through these actions by both the FG KM and SG EM pastors, profound 
change occurred resulting in the planting of blessed autonomous second-generation Korean 
American churches. 

What is astonishing is that the leaders of both the KM and EM of the three churches 
studied, when faced with challenges, instead of digging deeper into their traditional and cultural 
ways saw things differently and through multiple lenses. Consciously or subconsciously, they 
were able to see and process their situation through these four frames, ultimately enabling them 


to plant blessed autonomous second-generation churches. Though these leaders were not aware 
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of the terminology or the concepts laid forth by Bolman and Deal, intuitively these leaders 
understood that things must be seen and addressed in different ways if they desired a different 
outcome. A question was posed in this thesis-project asking if “the success of these three 
churches in this study was accidental or simply haphazard anomalies.” This research 
unequivocally demonstrates that the successful planting of these three churches was not 
accidental or haphazard. Rather the success was directly correlated to the ability of the leaders to 
not be trapped in their mental models but see things from different angles, perspectives, and 


multiple frames, ultimately resulting in a solution that otherwise would appear impossible. 


Limitations of the Research Method 

The data collected through the use of semi-structured interviews for this thesis-project 
produced robust and illuminating data that revealed factors as to why three independent SG 
churches were able to be birthed from KI churches. However, the primary restraint of this 
methodology is the limited number of subjects that can be interviewed and studied. Even with 
only three subjects, the amount of data collected through these dialogues that needed to be 
transcribed, the coordination of schedules to secure interviews, the cost of travel (flying from 
Atlanta to Orange County, California), all made it difficult to consider capturing more narratives. 
Consequently, because of these practical limitations, the scope of this research is narrow. An 
additional structured questionnaire that was distributed to lay leaders and congregants, in order to 
capture their experiences, may have produced supplementary data that would have added greater 
color and depth to the already stout results. The final shortfall of this research is a function of 
language. Due to the limitation of language, the perspectives and responses of the FG KM 


pastors, who blessed and birthed these churches in this research, was unable to be acquired. 
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Hearing directly from KM senior pastors, capturing their experiences, and then juxtaposing it 
with the responses gathered from the church planters would truly add value to the overall 
research. Even with these limitations, this study produced substantial data that are revealing. 


However, the above insufficiencies are opportunities for future research. 


Possibilities for Further Research 

There are at least two additional research projects that would bring tremendous worth to 
the KI church and community. First, as stated above, interviews with the three FG KM pastors 
who birthed the three church plants in this study would be of tremendous significance. Therefore, 
if someone fluent in Korean can secure interviews with T. Song, J. Song, and Kim, it would be 
incredibly fascinating and powerful for the overarching KI church community. Finally, there are 
other structures that facilitate autonomy for SG communities within the KI church context. It was 
alluded to in this thesis-project that these types of structures are what are called interdependent 
models like that of Open Door Presbyterian Church in Virginia and Young Nak Celebration 
Church in Los Angeles. A comparative study of these interdependent models and independent 
church plants, like the ones in this study, would be of great substance. This research would look 
at how generational blessing, support, decision making, and autonomy are similar and dissimilar 
between the two models in the hopes of providing additional paths that will bring hope and fresh 
vision to the KI church as it navigates the cultural terrain of the FG and SG, all the while seeking 


to be faithful to the precepts of Scripture. 
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APPENDIX A 


INFORMED CONSENT DOCUMENT 


Project Title: Planting Blessed, Autonomous Second-Generation Korean American 
Churches: A Practical Theology Approach 


Principal Investigator: Peter K. Lim, Doctor of Ministry Department 
PURPOSE 


This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is to explore the process that three 
second-generation Korean American churches journeyed, specifically overcoming deeply rooted 
cultural differences in order to be planted as blessed autonomous second-generation churches. The 
purpose of this consent form is to give you the information you will need to help you decide whether 
to be in the study or not. You may ask any questions about the research, what you will be asked to 
do, the possible risks and benefits, your rights as a volunteer, and anything else about the research or 
this form that is not clear. 


We are inviting you to participate in this research study because you are one of the three senior 
pastors that navigated the above journey for your church plant. 


PROCEDURES 


If you agree to participate, your involvement will be comprised of an interview that will last for 
approximately 60 — 90 minutes 


RISKS 


I do not see any foreseeable risk other than the fact that you and your church will be highlighted in 
the research project. 


BENEFITS 


The potential personal benefits that may occur as a result of your participation in this study is the 
knowledge that other Korean American churches who would like to birth new congregations will 
have references that they can glean insights and wisdom from. 


COMPENSATION 
You will not be compensated for participating in this research project. 


VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION 


Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If you agree to 
participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If you decide not to take part, or if 
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you stop participating at any time, your decision will not result in any penalty or loss of benefits to 
which you may otherwise be entitled. All collected data from the interview prior to your withdrawal 
will be destroyed. 


In addition, by agreeing to participate in this research study, you are voluntarily giving your consent 
and permission for the inclusion of your name, your church’s name, and the conclusions from your 
interview in the completed research study. 


QUESTIONS 


Questions are encouraged. If you have any questions about this research project, please contact: Peter 
Lim, 678-640-2498, peterlim23@gmail.com. If you have questions about your rights as a participant, 
please contact the Co-Chair of the Institutional Review Board, David A. Currie, at: 
dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu; 978-646-4176 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions have 
been answered, and that you agree to take part in this study. You will receive a copy of this form. 


Participant's Name (printed): 


(Signature of Participant) (Date) 


RESEARCHER STATEMENT 


I have discussed the above points with the participant. It is my opinion that the participant 
understands the risks, benefits, and procedures involved with participation in this research study. 


(Signature of Researcher) (Date) 
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APPENDIX B 


TRANSCRIPT OF INTERVIEW WITH REVEREND DR. STEVE CHANG 


The interview of Steve Chang was conducted by Peter Lim in Brea, California, May 18, 


2017. The transcript has been lightly edited for continuity. 


Peter: We are here with Pastor Steve Chang of Living Hope Church. And this is interview one. 


Pastor Steve, tell me a little bit about the story of your church and how it was planted. 


Steve: I believe our start was unique and different than anyone else that I know of in that when I 
graduated seminary in 1993 I was looking around where I should go. And back then not many 
Korean American pastors who spoke English were available. Just because I spoke English, I was 
married and ordained, I was highly marketable. In fact, I had a lot of opportunities from different 
places. But for me the thing that was most important was I wanted to work with a Korean senior 
pastor that I could respect and trust. For me whether the ministry grew or not or [had] potential 
or not, it was up to me. If I had game I could make it grow and if I didn’t, it didn’t matter what I 
had. 

In the course of my search, I just called a pastor that I knew from Dallas seminary and 
Good Stewards Church was only two years old at that time. It was a mission church still. It was 
meeting in a small Montessori school and it was not formally particularized yet. When I was 
talking to him he said, “Why don’t you come.” And without even ever visiting I decided to 
come. We never talked salary or anything like that. To be honest with you, if I had seen it before 


I came I probably would not have come. They had nothing. No English Ministry, no college 
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ministry, the Korean church itself was really small. What eventually they decided to do was call 
us a mission church so that they could financially support us for three years. And then we spun 
off into an interdependent relationship. So, for the first three years they gave us just modest 
support, they gave me modest support. So, what we collected from offerings would go toward 
operations. 

So, we started that in 1993. The financial support ended in 1996. I believe in 1998, or 
something like that. No... I forget when. About eight years after, so it must have been 2001 or 
so. Good Stewards Church bought a piece of property in West Covina. Our plan was for both our 
churches to go there and build property. 

For me I would have been okay and I wanted to be with the Korean church. 
Interdependent relationship, the way I looked at it was that I wanted to live with my parents but 
not in the same house. But on the same street, that type of a thing where we could share 
children’s ministry and things of that nature. But once we moved there they grew rapidly and we 
stayed behind in the elementary school and we grew. In about a year later we realized that both 
of us weren’t going to fit in that 5 1/8-acre property. We had to make a decision. If we go to join 
them in West Covina, we would probably have to go to afternoon service forever. And we 
realized that was not what we wanted to do. So, we made a decision, both of us that we would 
help them start a new English Ministry and they would bless our leaving formally. So, they made 
an announcement, Pastor Song made an announcement, “Hey, if your kids go to Living Hope 
Community Church bless them. We made an announcement, “If you’re serving on Christian 
Education at Good Stewards Church stay behind and help them start, launch a new English 


Ministry.” We lost almost no one in the process. They blessed us and we blessed them. I still 
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have a good healthy relationship with Pastor Song. I’m going to go to his son’s wedding party in 
a couple of weeks. 

It wasn’t exactly what Pastor Song had dreamed would happen. I think he wanted . . . the 
way I liken it... He wanted his son to have children and live in the same home forever. I think 
this is what he had envisioned in his mind. But for us... well... . for us to continue to grow we 


couldn’t actually do that. But there is mutual blessing. 


Peter: That’s great! Just backtracking a little bit to get some clarification. So, when you started 
at Good Stewards Church in 1993, did you guys immediately start Living Hope as a separate 


ministry? 


Steve: So, from the beginning . . . so this was very generous of Pastor Song. When we started he 
wanted . . . partially it was both his genius and generosity . . . also part of it was his philosophy in 
that he wanted to support us from their mission fund because that’s the only way they could 
really afford it. And if it was going to be a mission fund, we had to be a mission church. That 
means we had to be almost a separate legal entity. They were part of [the] KPCA and Pastor 
Song said, “Steve, I want you to have full conscience, a clear conscience in how you do ministry 
but just don’t disrespect us.” I said, “We can’t really join a KPCA denomination, it makes no 
logical sense. Can we do immersion instead?” He said, “You can do immersion, credo baptism, 
but just allow for sprinkling.” So there have been times where we sprinkled people. There was 


this mutual honoring in that way. So, I really appreciated Pastor Song for that. 


Peter: What’s Pastor Song’s full name? 
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Steve: Timothy Song, 


Peter: That’s very rare. So, when you guys planted, you were the senior pastor of this church 


plant, correct? 


Steve: Yes. 


Peter: Piggy backing on the first question I had, what motivated you to start Living Hope in its 
current context? Living Hope has been in existence for twenty-three years now. When you 
started Living Hope twenty-three years ago, did you see it to be where it is now? Or did you have 
a different vision of where it was going to be when you started twenty-three years ago and where 


it is currently now? 


Steve: Peter, I’m sure you’ve heard that “passion arises out of pain.” I remember growing up, I 
was an early immigrant. I immigrated in 1971 as a nine-year-old. I grew up in the Korean 
church. And I have utmost respect and appreciation for the Korean church. I take exception when 
1.5 and second-generation guys make generalizations about the first generation. When I was in 
seminary I wanted really to be better equipped at serving within the Korean church. I thought 
that I needed to learn the language, the culture, and the church. So, I went out to Korea. I did a 
one-year internship at a large Korean church. They sent me to a church to preach. And my 
Korean wasn’t very good. But I guess did okay enough where they invited me to be the interim 
pastor for a year. So, I ended up spending two years in Korea. One as an interim senior pastor 


and I hadn’t even finished seminary. But as I was doing all of that, there was pain of being a 
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Korean American in a Korean-speaking church. I knew that although I loved and respected them 
that I couldn’t be them. So, I longed for the day that we can start something different. 

When I was at UCLA, my third or fourth year, I was looking to fellowship with Korean 
American Christians. I was in a Christian fraternity and I had lots of Christian friends, but they 
were mostly white. So, I visited KBS [Korean Bible Study] at that time. When I went, they were 
speaking Korean. I didn’t understand them. So, I realized we need to start something so we 
started KACF [Korean American Christian Fellowship] which became CCM [Crossroads 
Campus Ministry]. The poster we used in the mission initially was, “Are you an English- 
speaking Korean?” That sounds very rude but back then it was novel. So even when I was right 
out of college or in college my dream was eventually to plant a church where Korean Americans 
can go to. I didn’t necessarily think that we needed to separate from the Korean ethos or from the 
Korean church. I didn’t dislike the Korean ethos, the church, or the language. I appreciate so 


much about it. I felt like the Korean Americans needed room to grow. 


Peter: This is a good follow-up question then. How would describe the identity of your church? 
Would you identify it as a second-generation Korean American or a third-generation Korean 
American church or would you identify slightly broader as more of a pan-Asian multi-ethnic 


church. 


Steve: I think we’re slowly transitioning from a 1.5, second-generation Korean American church 
to a little bit more of a pan-Asian ministry. Chris Lee, our youth director, is Chinese for example. 
Change is slow. But because our DNA when we started was Korean, a lot of the early material 


we got... but philosophically say, we’re not doing anything Korean, we’re not doing anything 
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Asian. But we’re not saying that we’re multi-ethnic either because that would be disingenuous. 
We’re just a church whomever God sends. That’s fine. We’re not going to be embarrassed of 
who we are either. In fact, there are certain parts of Orange County . . . I just looked up the 
statistics just the other day . . . a place like Cerritos has over 60 to 70 percent Asians. It’s the 
dominate race in that city. I think it’s similar in Diamond Bar. But Asian Americans still act like 
minorities. Apologizing for who they are or even if they identify that we’re Asian Americans 
once you’re the majority race in that city—it’s like a white church saying we’re a white church. 
There’s no good in that. Just be who you are. Just be broad. Put away unnecessary ethnic 
barriers. So, we tell our hospitality team, Don’t serve kimchee. The VBS team decided not to do 


Korean any more. Things of that nature. God’s been good to us. 


Peter: You mentioned how you had a burden to start a church for Korean Americans to be able 
to come to. Was that the primary sense for you to leave the mother church to start another church 
or were there frustrations that existed? The positive it sounds like is that you wanted to start a 
place for second-gen people to find a place to belong. But were there any negative frustrations 


that percolated, that also pushed you out? 


Steve: I’d say that. . . I don’t know if it was just our personalities or just God’s grace. 
Obviously, there are frustrations but it wasn’t driven by frustration or negative emotions or 
conflict or anything like that. I think the primary driver, and this is the way I kind of explain it 
when I talk to other folks. The primary mission of a Korean immigrant church is to minister to 
the immigrant demographic. They are uniquely crafted to. They can be reached no other way, 


right? When [an] English-speaking pastor begins ministry, or when the small group forms, their 
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primary mission is not that. And when you have two decision-making bodies whose primary 
mission differs, you have to subjugate one primary mission to the other. Or you have to make a 
decision. 

The way I put it is that if you get in a car and you’re in LA and say, “Hey, we’re going to 
go to the east coast, the best place in the world.” And you’re driving on the 10 freeway going 
east and you have a companion in the car and say, “Hey, we’re going to the best place in the east 
coast.” And as far as for the first half of the trip, you think you’re going to the same place. But 
somewhere around Texas you realize that this person wants to go to Orlando while you’re 
thinking New York. And the divergence begins [to] appear. And then you have to make a 
decision. So, you either have to subjugate one mission over the other. 

I think if you have two independent decision-making bodies that’s inevitable. When it’s 
no longer a symbiotic relationship one has to give. So, I think what happened with us was the 
Korean church went there and they liked it. They were telling their people, “If you have kids 
who are adults . . . Living Hope it’s just four miles away send them there.” New people coming 
didn’t understand why. “What is Living Hope? And why should we send them there? Why don’t 
we have an English Ministry on campus?” So, we were talking with the Korean church and said, 
“What if we started a service there, what if we started a college group there, what if we sent our 
college pastor there?” Basically, the Korean church said, “Unless you guys are serious, we can’t 
have second servings.” I think I might have made a strategic mistake. If I was thinking multi- 
campus back then we might have maintained presence in both. My associate pastor at that time, I 
asked him, “Do you want to be the regular preacher in West Covina?” And he said, “No.” If he 
had said yes, I think we might have gone multi-campus. So, let him be that campus and me be 


Rowland Heights. But what they wanted and needed we were unwilling to provide. And what 
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was good for us in terms of achieving our mission wasn’t sufficient for them. So, it was more 


that. 


Peter: Was this a realization that both parties came to in a healthy way? 


Steve: I think it was more Pastor Song who recognized what was happening and he said, “I think 
you guys just need to be spun off. If you can’t fully be here with us but we need a strong EM 
presence on campus.” At that time, I was kind of hurt but at the same time I’ve been kind of 
communicating that to him [laughs]. We helped launch a new English Service eventually .. . 


they planted Good News Chapel. 


Peter: Going back to the time when you were on the same campus, can you share with me the 
dynamics between the first and second generations? Between Good Steward and Living Hope? 
In terms of the overall immigrant community and Living Hope being a 1.5/second-generation 


community? 


Steve: I think in the beginning it was good because the Korean church was small and our church 
was small and we did more things together: Outdoor services, things like that. I preached 
periodically at the Korean service. I’m not that fluent but enough to be able to preach. So, I had 
built up spiritual credibility with the church there. I sat in the deacon meeting and such. 
Somewhere along the way when both organizations got a little bit bigger and more 
complex, we simplified job descriptions and such. I started not having as much presence in the 


Korean church. So, when new people came they didn’t really give me the credibility and trust 
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that others had in me. As new people came into our [ministry] they didn’t have any kind of 
relationship with the Korean church. So, they came believing that we were fully independent not 
having to make those types of decisions per se. 

Another key thing that happened was Christian education. We thought the key was 
maybe sharing in Christian education. So, when they needed a children’s director, I identified a 
bilingual children’s director from Texas. So, we flew her in saying, “You can be children’s 
director for both churches.” But not too long after we hired her, about a year or two, we realized 
that she cannot serve two masters. We were putting her in a no-win situation at times. So, we let 
her be fully Korean service and we just started our own children’s ministry. When they needed to 
hire a preschool director, their best candidate was a Korean-speaking person because in some 
way, if you’re a Korean church, your kids before they start schooling don’t know English. Our 
kids don’t know Korean. I had to recommend you should hire this person because she’s best for 
the Korean church but she’s not best for us. So certain things started to diverge. But overall, I 
loved Good Stewards Church. I appreciate them. When we were together it wasn’t like a 
boatload of conflict. There were a few things. It’s kind of like if you have a college ministry or 
single adult pastor and the kind of conflict a single adult pastor would have at the church. I think 
it's nothing more than that. I don’t think there was anything unusual. But again, it might be 


because of our natural temperament, personality. I value the Korean church. 


Peter: I heard this alluded to quite a bit in your statements, which has been very encouraging. 
I’m just going to ask you officially here. In your relationship with the first-generation church, 
was what was told you, the expressed position or value of the church, was that consistent to the 


actual reality that you experienced as a second-generation pastor or a second-generation church? 
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Steve: This is where my experience diverges from most EM guys’ experience. Number one, 
because the Korean church was a church plant they had no expectations. To be honest, they were 
just glad I came. I was getting recruited by some of the biggest churches in America. I had 
standing offers. Even after I came, they were seeking me out. So, I think Pastor Song and Good 
Stewards Church, they were just glad I was there. 

Because there was no expectation and nothing in place, no traditions, etc. it freed me up 
quite a bit. Also, because I tend to have a baby boomer work ethic, if that makes sense, no one 
had to tell me to work. I would just go out and do it. I didn’t need a job description. If someone 
were to try to hold me to a job description, I would be failing. Because they had nothing, I didn’t 
have any expectation of them. When I finally found out how much they could support me, this 
was like the old Korean mentality in me. I didn’t come here for the money. I came here because I 
felt called, I felt passion. I used to be an engineer; I can go work if I needed to. I'll figure that 
part out. Because of my exposure to the Korean church and culture I was also better able to 
distinguish bad expectations and processes from Korean cultural things, which made perfect 
sense in that context. There are some things that I see guys railing about their situation or their 
Korean church, and I say, “You’re mistaken. It makes perfect sense in that culture and context.” 


But other things I say, “No . . . that’s just bad.” I think those things all contributed. 


Peter: How important do you think it is for anyone who wants to have a good relationship and 


see the blessing of the Korean church to understand the Korean culture? How important is 


cultural fluency in creating this healthy copacetic relationship? 
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Steve: I think there are some parts which are extremely important. I'll give you an example here. 
One of the really popular key words in terms of leadership right now is mentorship. That gets 
thrown around quite a bit. And one of the common complaints that younger pastors have is that 
“my senior pastor doesn’t mentor me.” When I was in Korea doing an internship, I felt like I was 
mentored. But here’s the difference. In fact, I can go on record saying, I think first-generation 
Korean culture mentors actually more than the western culture. But they do it differently. 

In the Korean culture, a Korean senior pastor may say to his EM pastor, “I’m doing 
shimbang, or a visitation to the hospital. Why don’t you come with me?” The EM guy says, 
“That’s not in my job description. When did I sign up to go do shimbang?” Or, “Why don’t you 
come out to early morning prayer sae byuk gi do maybe just twice a week?” “I didn’t sign up for 
that, that’s not in my job description, that’s out of the expectation.” The Korean senior pastor, the 
way that first-generation pastors oftentimes, not just pastors, mentors is to say, “Come and see. 
Do what I do. Learn just by observing me. If I feel like you’re following me I'll pour my life into 
you. I'll love you, I'll stick up for you, I'll take bullets for you.” But at that time, the younger 
guys say, “It’s not in my job description and when are you going to mentor me?” 

The second-generation, the 1.5, the western culture guy thinks the Korean culture doesn’t 
mentor . . . and that they are being delinquent in their job, etc., that they only care about you 
helping them grow the church. 

The Korean senior pastor in America, because I’m friends with a lot of first-generation 
Korean pastors now, they feel inadequate already in this country. And when they are trying to 
[mentor] the second-generation guys, and they respond in this way, they feel a greater distance 
and feel that the younger guy is being rebellious. It’s in that context, I think it would be better if 


the second-generation guy tries to understand what the first-generation pastor is actually trying to 
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do. The first-generation pastor probably has a work ethic that the second generation can’t keep 
up with. But in his heart, if he [second generation] understands, he [first-generation pastor] is 
actually trying to mentor you. But in his way. I’Il be honest with you . . . some of the leaders 
among the 1.5 and second-generation leaders, they say that the first-generation [pastors] don’t 
mentor and they give these types of examples . . . they say you should have a clear job 
description, etc., you should set up clear boundaries, they don’t care about your family. They 


don’t actually help [laughs]. That’s my soapbox. 


Peter: Tell me a little bit more about your relationship with Pastor Song. How it started and what 


enabled you guys to have this mutual respect and understanding for each other? 


Steve: When we interacted in seminary, before I went off to Korea to do a two-year thing, he 
was a student there, he was older, he went to seminary late. I remember him, as a single English 
Ministry pastor, welcoming me. Like I said, for me, whether the ministry that I lead succeeds or 
not, it’s up to me. Whether it has a pool of people or not, whether it has a building or whether 
they can pay me, it’s up to me. That’s just the way I feel, that’s the way I operate. But I wanted 
to be with someone I can trust. With Pastor Song, this is how I felt. He’s not very good 
administratively. He’s not really good at managing a staff per se. But I’ve never lost trust of his 
heart. I just believed he meant well. I believed he loved the Lord. Although he may make 
decisions or say things that, I don’t [know] why he did that. But [I] trusted his motive. That’s 
what’s most important to me. And I think when you start to mistrust someone’s motives things 
go down real quickly. For him I think he trusted my competency. So even when I was at Dallas, 


he saw me do ministry. He saw that I was a self-starter. He probably saw me as the typical 
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1.5/second-generation: lazy, rebellious, arrogant, and all that. And I don’t deny that I was a lot of 
those things. But in some way, I think he did trust . . . he knew that what I was trying to do 
mattered. And he gave a lot of latitude to do so. Like I said, I could have gone to a lot of other 


churches but I chose to go there for a reason. 


Peter: What type of support did Good Stewards give to you guys when they released you to start 
your own church? Was there any additional financial support, people support? What type of 


resources and support were given to you guys when that decision to go separately was made? 


Steve: The church started in 1993. Three years later we were financially independent. So, for the 
first three years they gave me $2000 a month. And nothing to the church per se. In 2001 or so, 
they moved into West Covina. In 2002 . . . or was it in 2002 that they moved into West Covina? I 
think it was 2002. And in 2003 we spun off completely. Almost ten years, I guess, or something 
like that. The first three years were the only times that they gave us financial support. And when 
we got spun off I think they gave us like $5000. But when they moved into the building we gave 
them money too. But by then. . . it was almost like an incubation. They had already given us ten 
years of their people, their children, etc. We didn’t really need the money. I wasn’t at all sad 
about [it]. By the way, I think one of the unique things is Pastor Song has publicly never said 
anything negatively about me or Living Hope. And I publicly and privately (most of the time) 


never said anything negative about Good Stewards Church. 


Peter: What kind of relationship do you still have with Good Steward? Is there any formal 


relationship or formal recognition that both churches still do? 


1 


Steve: Good Stewards Church has not only spun Living Hope, they spun off Good News Chapel 
and they have a new EM pastor (Ronnie). And they [Good Stewards Church] have a new senior 
pastor. The new senior pastor, I have met with him before, had coffee with him. But in terms of a 
formal relationship, nothing per se. But they can claim us as their daughter church. 

It’s interesting because Good News Chapel, their new EM, and Living Hope were kind of 
like siblings. The three of our churches, with others, we cooperate and collaborate on like the 
Sola Conference. It’s just a natural fit. It’s interesting because some of the people at Good 
Stewards Church still know me and they’re grateful. It’s kind of like when your child moves 
away when you didn’t want them to. But your child goes away and they’re doing well. And your 
younger child now does stuff with your older child who’s moved away and they’re doing good 


work. And in a way you’re very proud of the whole situation. I feel like that at times. 


Peter: What kind of recommendation would you give to a Korean church trying to launch a new 
second-generation congregation? Based on your experience, are there any specifics you want to 
“bowtie” here for both the immigrant side and the second-gen guy who’s trying to get the 


blessing to leave and start a new congregation? 


Steve: Couple of things . . . I used to think, my pendulum has swung this and that way a bit, after 
twenty-some years, at one point in time I said, “Oh no... you need to stay with the Korean 
church” and at another time, “Oh no. . . you need to go independent.” Now I believe there are 
multiple paths, multiple futures. Some are harder than others, some are not good for every 


personality. If a person has an entrepreneurial spirit, a strong calling to be the number one who 
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can cast vision .. . the kind of person who can be a church planter . . . then I think you should go 
out and church plant with the blessing of the Korean church. But other guys, they’re not built 
that way. And actually, they’re better ehgyo-ing [showing affection] and just enjoying the 
intergenerational relationships that are there. They don’t need to set vision. They can subjugate 
their mission to the broader mission. If they just don’t do anything stupid, the high school 
graduates will go to your church. 

I think some guys are better built that way. And if relationally and your 
“StrengthsFinder” is harmony for example. [Note: StrengthsFinder is an assessment from Gallup. 
The reference here is to Harmony, which is one of the strengths in StrengthsFinder. ] 

The way that I got convinced is in the Gospel Coalition there is a Chinese American 
council member named Steve, I believe Chin. He came and spoke for us. He was their English 
pastor at one point in time but now is the senior pastor of the whole thing that has seven services, 
three languages, two campuses. He just relationally stuck it out and they trusted him enough. If 
there’s a person out there, an EM guy and he’s more built that way and if there is stability and 
steadiness, be grateful. Swallow your pride, be humble, serve, and see the future slightly 
differently than the way sometimes you see it romanticized with churches like Living Hope or 
Crossway. Don’t feel like you have to be the senior pastor or do your own thing. Being a Korean 
church is not less legitimate than being a multicultural church. That’s just your calling. And see 
how that can survive in the long run to have a church on one campus [that] can encompass first 
through the third generation. There some sacrifices along the way. There will be people who 
come alongside that will resist but you have to, I think Steve Chin said that along the way he had 
to say many times, ““We’re not going to go independent.” And when the Chinese eventually 


understood that he meant it, then they trusted him more. 
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So, on the one hand, for a lot of Korean churches, I don’t know if they need to send 
everyone out. I think our path, what is slightly different now than before, Peter, was when you 
and I were growing up at Canaan the saying was, “This will all be yours.” That’s not true! They 
mean it, but that’s not true. The new immigrants will take over and things of that nature but 
that’s okay! 

What is different now than twenty years ago is that now you have 1.5 and second- 
generation Korean Americans in their fifties. That did not exist twenty years ago. In five, ten 
years, you’ll have Korean Americans in their sixties who can go toe to toe with any Korean- 
speaking elder. In a hierarchical society that’s important. We did not have that before. It didn’t 
matter how much money you made . . . what your status in society is age. But now that’s starting 
to happen. Just like in some Chinese church contexts, it’1l happen in the Korean church context. I 
believe there will be some churches where you have Korean American 1.5, second-generation 
elders who are respected from the Korean church. They are not like Ja Nyuhs [children]. But if 
you believe that you are more of a church planter, entrepreneurial spirited, that type of stuff, I 
think what the Korean church and the English church should do is understand “what would help 
this person and congregation thrive to fulfill their mission.” I think having good relationships . . . 
and a lot of people think that if the senior pastors have a good relationship that’s all that matters . 
.. Lused to think that. But until I realized if you have a different set of mission and you have two 
groups of leaders who are talking and traveling toward their different mission, once it starts to 
diverge you start having irreconcilable differences. Understand what your clear mission is. 
Create systems, if possible, that will allow both churches [to] fulfill its mission but still cooperate 
in such a way that it is still helpful. For example, Young Nak, what they did was . . . when they 


had a strong set of English Ministry leaders like Jim Bob. The Korean church built a sanctuary 
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for them. The EM, Young Nak Celebration, I believe they pay rent. . . ’m not quite sure. What’s 
important was that staying with the Korean church is a better option for them than to leave. 
Young Nak Celebration, Michael Lee now, “Do we leave to Jefferson or do we stay in 
Broadway?” “But I have freedom in Jefferson but we’re still struggling but staying on Broadway 
there are so many benefits.” So, they created a system where it is a symbiotic relationship. Open 
Door Church in Virginia, they did something similar. The English church over there, I don’t 
know who the senior pastor is. The Korean church is Peter Cha’s brother, right? Whoever the 
EM pastor is. . . I’m sure there is temptation at times, “Why can’t we go fully independent?” But 
why? Why leave behind this thing? How much harm does it do us by being next to a Korean 
church? “So, like the couple, when you’ re not fighting create systems for times when you will 
fight. So that it will outlast your leadership, people who aren’t in the room yet right now. If it 
means sending off the English, that’s fine. I think we EM guys underestimate how painful that is 
to the Korean church. 

When my older daughter graduated from college, she was twenty-two or so, she came 
back home and there was a period of time that I thought she might not come back to Living 
Hope. I can’t tell you how hurtful that was to me. To have created this church and to have a 
church that my daughter didn’t want to go to? That was painful! And I realized that’s what EM 
pastors say to the Korean church, “You guys have created a system where your kids all want to 
leave here.” How hurtful that is to them. I think we far underestimate that. If we put ourselves in 
their shoes, what would I want? If it means that we get planted out that’s fine, but how do we 
honor the remnant, to create a system . . . for lot of the first-generation pastors, they’ve been so 
hurt, disrespected they no longer trust the EM guys... . in their church plant or anything else. So, 


while you’re there, be nice. 
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Peter: What were some challenges that you experienced when you finally did officially spin off? 
Were there things that you look back at now and say, “Wow, that was pretty difficult?” Or things 
that you learned from that you can speak into toward a person that has this utopic understanding 


of leaving the Korean church? 


Steve: My experience is different from most guys that I know. We didn’t leave out of a negative 
motivation, which is HUGE! A plant that is started by a negative spirit will continue [to have a 
negative spirit]. They’ll find other things they can be negative about. We were a mature church. 
We had about a 140 or so, but we had a lot of families and kids. When we got spun off, what 
surprised me was this . . . I used to worry, “Are our people going to be able to set up chairs, take 
out the trash?” What I was immensely surprised was this . . . you know like a kid, your son, your 
older son, you think when he gets his own apartment it’s going to be a disaster . . . it’s funny but 
once they have their own apartment and get married they grow up really fast. What I found was 
that when it was “ours”... even if it was at an elementary school, our people just stepped up 
immediately. I was surprised by that. I think for us when we got spun off there was almost no 
negative... strangely. Our giving went up, our participation went up, people took pride, people 
were more excited, we went to two services, everything. I was sad still. It was a loss. 

I think a lot of other guys I see. If they leave out of a negative motivation that spirit 
carries with them. Maybe not right away but somewhere later it starts to percolate up. I think 
they’re not ready. The people they think will go with them don’t. And people whom they don’t 
want, go with them. It’s the most critical, people who they get surrounded by. And they realize 
that there’s not stability and it’s a real struggle. When I did my thesis . . . I found that the first . . . 


I divided all my findings. I had sixty-three senior leaders who returned surveys. What I found is 
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that, a church planter, whether they planted by themselves or out of a Korean church their first 
seven years, I called them a church plant, post-seven years an established church . . . I found 
church plants, churches seven years or younger, independent churches . . . when asked, “How are 
you doing in terms of your ability to minister to so and so, so and so, and so and so.” I compared 
that with churches that were still with the Korean church. In almost all categories, they felt that 
they were less effective than when they were with the Korean church. It was a surprising finding 
for me. The only category in which they thought they were more effective was with non- 
Koreans. Korean American young adults, Korean American college students, Korean American 
couples without kids, etc. . . . in almost all categories . . . it was subjective . . . but they felt they 
were less effective. I think what happens is that a lot of the EM guys look at the Korean church 
as the problem. Oftentimes that’s not the problem. The problem was them. So, they think once 
they remove the Korean church, all of these problems will get solved is just not true. The harsh 
realities eventually come. I think they’II struggle. When I looked at my thing [research] they start 
with a utopic idealistic and the first seven years it’s harder than they thought. Children’s ministry 
is harder than they thought. They’re more lonely than they thought. The senior pastor’s oldest 
kid, that’ll be the problem. Multiple things. Whatever problems they had here and you look them 
three, four, five years down the line, almost none of it is solved. The issues that they were talking 
about. 

I think if you’re not really called to it don’t disrupt the lives of so many people by 


demanding independence. 


Peter: That’s great. Fantastic. Thank you so much for taking the time. This is valuable, valuable 


material here. Really, really appreciate you taking the time. 
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APPENDIX C 


TRANSCRIPT OF INTERVIEW WITH REVEREND STEVE CHOI 


Steve Choi was interviewed by Peter Lim in Brea, California, on May 18, 2017. The 


transcript has been lightly edited for continuity and clarity. 


Peter: Do you mind introducing yourself and telling us a little bit about who you are? 


Steve: My name is Steve Choi. I planted Crossway a little over nine years ago. I graduated from 
Talbot Seminary in ’98 and served at a couple of Korean immigrant churches and I was able to 
plant. Married, two daughters, older one is fifteen, younger one is twelve. I plan on being here as 


long as I can, God willing. 


Peter: Share with me the story of how your church was planted, specifically in the context of 


where it came from and what transpired from where it was to where it is now? 


Steve: We started in 2007, September, last week of 2007. Was planted out of a Korean church 
called Sa Rang Community Church. I served there as the English Ministry pastor and right 
around that time Sa Rang church was going to plant five churches . . . oh, they planted six and 
the other five are all Korean-speaking churches . . .we’re the only English speaking. So, the 
church and the senior pastor there at the time had offered some of the staff who’d been there at 
least five years if they wanted to plant. I always had the urge and a call I felt like was on me to 


plant, and so this was just perfect timing. So, we planted out of there. They supported us . . . 
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probably about thirty-some people came out of there, thirty or forty people to plant with us 
initially as the plant team. And then once we started some others came after. So, it’s been a 
wonderful journey and really grateful for their help. Just that time was a really . . . was a great 


time for us. 


Peter: What’s unique about your church’s beginning is that is doesn’t parallel a lot of the 
second-generation churches that started from a split or some type of negative departure from the 
immigrant church. Yours, it seems, is quite the opposite. It seems like it was blessed by the first- 


generation church. How and why do you think this was possible? 


Steve: Obviously, it was God’s grace. It’s only doable . . . our situation and something like this 
with first generation and second generation is only doable because the person or party in power 
is wanting to do it. And they trust us. So, I think there’s two parts. The pastor who was at Sa 
Rang at the time, Daniel Kim, he felt called to do something like this. He really pushed the 
church out of a comfort zone to plant five churches, which is difficult for any church to do. So 
that was exciting. Second, I think it was the relationship. I had a very positive relationship with 
him and we were . . . I think he knew my thoughts and intent. So, there was a trust factor there. I 
had to really work hard to earn some of that. He came to Sa Rang after I was there and we got 
pretty close. I felt like I was a help to him. It was really their support and his vision that allowed 


[the church plant] to happen. 


Peter: A follow-up question. How did you go about earning that trust? 
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Steve: There’s some patience involved. Lots of communication. Simple things . . . just trying to 
get some time and to talk to and share with him and to hear him. So, I got to know him. And I 
think there was an advantage to being an English-speaking guy because culturally there wasn’t 
this odd relationship where the assistant doesn’t just approach the senior in the Korean context. I 
was freely able to talk to him. So, that helped a lot. And then I think that . . . they did ask that we 
did have at least five years that we served there and there was kind of a track record of the guys 


who were able to plant. So, I think they had a sense of trust that these can do it. 


Peter: How many years were you at Sa Rang? 


Steve: Just about five. 


Peter: How well do you speak Korean, and how well are you versed in Korean culture? 


Steve: My Korean is conversational. I immigrated when I was six. At Sa Rang I didn’t use 
Korean at all. I spoke only English. Almost on purpose so that there wasn’t a notion that “oh, 
maybe he can do things in Korean?” I think culture-wise, maybe I knew a little bit just because I 
grew up in the Korean church and the previous church I served at, I got to learn some of that... 
knowing the ins and outs of the Korean culture, Korean church, and just church structure and 
even some politics in general. I mean, knowing that helps. Definitely knowing people and how to 


talk to people and understanding, that was a big help. 
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Peter: What motivated you to start this church? Why did you sense that you needed to plant a 
church out of the immigrant church versus just staying there? If I’m not mistaken, the EM that 
you were leading was very large and very successful, so you were doing some really wonderful 
ministry there. Aside from the sense of calling, were there other reasons where you felt a need to 


leave the Korean church to plant a church? 


Steve: Aside from the personal call, I think wanting to be authentic, be me. And wanting the 
church to reflect that. Where there, I was, culturally speaking, just always trying to make things 
work out and to appease other people . . . trying to see if we can help each other out. And then 
second, I think the sense of . . . I’m practically born here, my kids are born here, our friends and 
the people around us have no concept of this so it would be tough for them to be able to come to 
a church like that. Now that church is very important. There’re a lot people they minister to. And 
some are 1.5, bilingual, there’s some second, there’s some non, but I think it hits another target. 
Second, was this picture of a bigger kingdom scheme of wanting to plant more churches. 
More churches are closing than there are opening. So, wanting to start that. And then as a tool for 
evangelism as well. New churches that start always end up getting more baptisms and more 
people versus established churches. There are those studies that’s been done. So those were also 


motivating factors. I wanted to be part of the kingdom of expansion that way. 


Peter: The motivation that you had was a positive motivation in the sense that you weren’t 


trying to run away from something per se. You were running toward the call, evangelism, being 


authentic. 
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How important do you think it is for someone in the future, who is in a Korean context 
and is considering planting a church, that they understand their own call and seeing that the 
church plant is something that is not running away from an issue or a problem that they may 


have with the church versus toward something they feel like God is leading them to? 


Steve: I think [it’s] very important. I think there are a couple of things. Some people look at a 
church planter as a cool thing to do. A new hip, well not hip, but another mark of them taking a 
risk for God. People talk about it, it’s exciting so I see a lot of people jumping on that. They want 
to do something big for God so they think church planting could be the next thing. Second, for a 
Korean immigrant, immigrant children like us, there aren’t too many other options. Almost out 
of necessity, a lot of guys have to plant churches. It’s like, “Do I stay in an immigrant setting 
where I’m not who I am, I can’t communicate that well?” Or, “Do I move into a predominate 
culture church and serve there?” Some people do that. But really there aren’t . . . almost like 
guinea pigs... were just the ones to start and figure things out. There aren’t that many options. 
There aren’t that many ministries to apply for. So, I think in the broad scheme of things, it is very 
narrow. And because of that some people do that [church plant]). I think that in itself God can 
use that, but that in itself makes it a lot more difficult. And I don’t think anyone should just plant 
a church, just as anyone shouldn’t just go to seminary because they’re a good Christian. I think 
people do it sometimes [because] they have the wrong reason behind it. And sometimes it’s 
personal reasons . . . their ego, they want to try something, they want to build something on their 


own. That gets weeded out pretty quickly. 
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Peter: How would you identify your church [Crossway]? Would you say that you started out 
with the vision for it being a second-generation Korean American church? Has it stayed that 


way? Has it evolved a little bit more to a pan-Asian or a multi-Asian type of church? 


Steve: Just because of where we live . . . Southern California, Orange County, obviously is 
[more] unique than even Georgia or the south or where there are whites, there are blacks, there 
are Asians. It’s very distinct. Everyone here, there’s a lot of people you can’t tell what they are. 
They’ re just kind of brown, there, here. We never wanted to identify as a certain ethnic church, a 
young church, or a family church, or something like that. Everyone wants to put a label. 
Everyone who visits or even when I was sharing my vision kept asking, ““Who’s going to show 
up? What kind of people will be there?” Naturally the people that started mostly were Korean 
American, second-gen, English-speaking people. Now, nine years in, it’s gotten predominantly 
Asian American and pan-Asian American. One culture that I look at that kind of reminds us is 
the culture in Hawaii, where there are a lot of immigrant kids, from Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
the locals . . . they’re all mixed. And the ones that have been there now, the food reflects it. So, 
it’s its own unique Southern California culture. 

But the one distinctive, more than ethnicity, is our church’s education and professional 
level. It is 90-some percent professionals . . . college degrees, bachelor’s degrees, master’s 
degrees, doctors, and this and that. We don’t have too many people that work with their hands. 
Everyone sits behind a desk as professionals’ jobs. If we were to label it, that would probably be 
the most common thing. Everyone here did go to school, understands life in Orange County in 


this way. The general commonality there. 
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Peter: So, in many ways it just reflects the makeup of north Orange County? 


Steve: For sure. The cities around here, even the colleges predominantly, biggest groups some of 


the big universities are Asian American. We just reflect that, I think. 


Peter: How much would you say the challenges of culture played a role in you deciding to plant 


out? 


Steve: That was a pretty significant reason. The culture was very different. I always felt like, and 
I’ve shared this before with others, almost like a missionary . . . that I had to go along with the 
culture there for the sake of the gospel. People assume, “You’re Korean American and you’re 
born in Korea, so it’s natural,” but it wasn’t. I felt like myself, I was just going along with it for 
the kingdom’s sake. When you go on a mission trip, you eat the local food, you do what they 
want because you don’t want to offend them, right. You’re there for the gospel so there was that 
kind of [how I] thought. I always kind of felt like that, so that was a role. 

One thing, I guess to add to that is . . . some people and I’ve heard people . . . they 
mistake a person’s vision and they label it with a cultural thing. “The first-gen people, they don’t 
do this or they don’t do that.” But they do, and there are people that do. Or, “They’re difficult to 
talk to, they’re not kingdom driven.” But some are. So, I think it’s very important not to just 
broad brush it as a cultural difference and label, “Oh . . . it’s cultural. They don’t do this, they 
don’t do that.” No, there’s people that do and people that don’t. So, I think it’s very important. I 


think there were some very key leaders at the Korean church who were kingdom minded, so that 
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helped. And I learned that through the process. I used to assume it was just a first-generation 


thing .. . that they were all like this. I think it’s different. 


Peter: Expound a little bit about your relationship with the first generation, both individually 
with the people of the church and from your perspective, their relationship as a whole with the 
relationship of the second-generation people that you were ministering to. What were the 


relational dynamics that existed there? 


Steve: At Sa Rang, there were a lot of people . . . sometimes when you think of first generation 
you think of the people who are thirty years older. And you think of the second generation and 
they’re thirty years younger. So, you have this dynamic of adult-child. But at Sa Rang, because it 
was a megachurch, there were people who were first generation who were thirty years old... 
same age. There were people who were first generation who were seventy years old. It was 
interesting, it was really a positive in a lot of ways because there was a sense of mutual respect. 
Some people, we were similar age and yet they were first generation. Sometimes we label it first, 
second, third-gen, or first, second, and 1.5 and we picture first gen being sixty, and 1.5 being 
forty and the second gen being twenty. We had first, second, 1.5 who were all thirty. We realized 
just within one Korean church there was such a broad cultural difference. Even though it looked 
like just a bunch of Korean people. Because of that, it was a very respectful relationship. I felt 
like I wasn’t treated like a child or looked down upon per se. It was a very professional 


environment in that way . . . that helped. 


ea 


Peter: When you first accepted the position at Sa Rang as the EM pastor, do you feel that what 


was said was consistent to the way they actually treated you as a pastor and your ministry? 


Steve: The expectations, it was what I expected. It was somewhat consistent. There’re some 
horror stories of people that get promised to get paid this amount and they get their check and 
they get paid half. It wasn’t anything like that. It was positive. One of the things interesting at Sa 
Rang church was that the English Ministry was relatively new. Sa Rang church was very late to 
that. Nothing was as established. They had a pastor there before me who helped start it, but he 
was more like a 1.5 and he was working there, serving there. I felt like we were almost starting it 


from scratch in a way. So, in that sense it was what I expected, so it was okay. 


Peter: Is there anything you'd like to add to in terms of your relationship with the senior pastor? 


It seems like that was a very healthy relationship. It seems like you had mutual respect. 


Steve: He spoke English. He immigrated when he was ten. So, his English is fluent. He grew up 
in New York, he liked basketball, he liked the Yankees. In a way, he was more comfortable with 
me versus some of the guys who were in the Korean ministry. Culturally I felt he was more 
comfortable in that way. Even though he was very bilingual, I think a lot of people like him have 
to decide, “Am I going to go to the Korean route or the English route?” Obviously, he went the 
Korean route. He’s just a great pastor in that sector. Personally, what he’s comfortable with at 
that time and who he was, we were very comfortable. So that helped a lot. I think that’s a key 


factor in order for or if another person does want to start an English Ministry church or have that 
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kind of thing, is that relationship . . . having the right pieces. The model is dependent on the 


relationship. 


Peter: How were you blessed and how were you supported? Financially, prayer, people? 


Steve: So, each of the church plants that went out... we have a Sa Rang church in LA, and 
Chino, two in south OC [Orange County], one that was started in South Bay that ended up 
closing, they closed their doors . . . All of us were supported publicly, through prayer. What was 
publicly said was, “Anyone who feels called to go, you’re welcomed to go,” which is very 
generous to say that. Now I know there were individuals who didn’t like hearing that or they 
were worried. “Oh man, what if we lose our good people to this?” I understand them too. But 
publicly and officially it was really positive and supportive. I was able to talk to whoever about 
coming along. 

They supported us. The idea was to give us $10,000 a month for two years, right around 
there. We ended up getting right around a little over $200,000 for the church. There really 
weren’t strings attached. It was, “Here you go. We trust you. Do your best with it.” I think there 
has been a lot of fruit from that, obviously with the other churches as well. 

And then we had a relationship where we’re considered like a sister church. We’re on 
their website. We meet periodically—ordinations and anniversaries and things like that. But the 
relationships [have] gotten further as the years have gone by. The senior pastor who planted us 
moved on to Korea. The new senior pastor came, who none of us that came out, know him. I 
didn’t know him. Because of that, it’s out of sight out of mind. Officially we’re all still sister 


churches. 
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Peter: Were there any challenges to get to that point of being blessed and supported? 


Steve: I felt certain things but I don’t know if it was reality or if it was just me panicking in my 
own mind. I just always worried about, ““What do the elders think? What do the people think?” 
Some of that I think, I just had in my own mind, in my own worry and panic. Not just from the 
relationship side but on my own, “Who’s gonna come?” Those are the worries we had. “Who’s 
gonna show up?” I shared, obviously, with a lot of people. Got a lot of nos. “I’m not sure.” That 


was probably the hardest struggle. 


Peter: What recommendations would you give to a Korean church trying to launch a new church 
plant, specifically a second-generation church? To both the first-generation leadership and to the 
second-generation person perhaps who’s been the EM pastor there now for two or three years 
and is considering asking the church to support them. Whether he goes individually or is blessed 


to take a few people. What would you counsel that church? 


Steve: I would always say, “Think of it and try to figure out a win-win situation.” I’ve talked to 
guys who’ve planted and they were hurt coming out of a church because of whatever it was. And 
I’ve talked to guys and told them to go back, out of respect, go talk to the senior pastor, ask him 
to come to your service, ask him to come and pray even though he didn’t support you. Ask him 
to do that. And it was always positive. So, I think on the second-generation side, if there is that 
thought, first of all, it has to be God [who] has to be really calling you to plant a church. You 


can’t do it out of frustration or for personal reasons. You have to think about that, evaluate it 
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carefully, it’s not just the cool thing to do. It’s very difficult, you have no control. You don’t 
know if people are going to show up. You don’t know if people are going to show up and 
behave. Just a lot of things you don’t have control over which you’re supposed to. I would say 
you need to communicate clearly. Learn to submit. It’s a very biblical idea that especially we in 
the west, guys who’ve grown up here, we don’t talk about that. We don’t cherish that. I think the 
idea of submitting to those in authority is very important. Learn to do those things. 

But if God’s put a call in your life and if you feel like you’re called to do this in the 
kingdom perspective, don’t be frightened by one small church’s perspective or one man’s 
blessing or not. If God has called you, he’s called you. So be bold about it, be humble, be 
submissive while you are there. But you have to have some courage. There’s never the right time 
to plant a church, right? One point you’re too young and all of sudden you’re too old. It’s never 
the right time so be bold. Also, just a second thing too with the second gen. I was thinking about 
this, there’s a perception that the grass is greener on the other side. “Man, if I can only be the 
lead guy, have my own, call my own shots, it’s so much better!” In one sense, ministry is 
ministry. You’re helping people. You’re ministering to them through God’s Word, whatever the 
context is, so find value in that. 

To the Korean church, it is so difficult to consider letting people go. It is very difficult. 
Especially the immigrant churches here, that’s the pervasive thought and culture. Everyone acts 
like that, so it’s hard not to. I would challenge, if you’re able to, to give opportunities. Really, 
this is your legacy in a kingdom way, not just building up one church. Second, I would say, not 
all second-generation guys are called to plant a church or be the lead guy. And to the first 


generation, I always say to the person in power, do as much as you can, not as least as you can. If 


you’re gonna hire someone, pay as much as you can. Because you’re going to get that back by 
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the type of person you'll get. If you support them, support them as much as you can. If you’re 
going to give them a budget, give them as much as you can. What I’ve seen often is they try to 
do it with the least amount as possible. ““Why hire full-time, let’s hire part-time.” That type of 
mentality. In the long run, what you get is someone who will stay, someone who will lead, 
quality. You pay a little bit, you support a little bit, you’ll get a revolving door, and then there’s a 
blame of “second generation they don’t pray or give or serve.” No, it’s because it’s not worth it 
there. So please give as much as you can, support as much as you can. I’m sure you’ll get that 
back by the people you support. That comes to mind. 

I’d say the church needs to try newer things, and even if you’re an established church 
that’s been there for many years and you have all these expectations, I think a church has to be a 
faith-filled place that has to keep trying new things. Whether it’s first gen or second gen, be bold 
and keep trying. Fail, it’s okay. Keep trying things for the kingdom’s sake. And I think you’ ll 


win the respect of people at church and that God will bless that work. I would say that. 


Peter: Fantastic. Thank you so much for sharing your wisdom. This was wonderful content and 


information. Thank you very much, Pastor Steve. 
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APPENDIX D 


TRANSCRIPT OF INTERVIEW WITH REVEREND JIMMY HAN 


Jimmy Han was interviewed by Peter Lim in Diamond Bar, California, May 19, 2017. 


The transcript has been lightly edited for continuity and clarity. 


Peter: Let’s get started by you doing an introduction of yourself, please. 


Jimmy: I’m fifty-one years old. Married. Two kids . . . twelve and ten, a son and a daughter. I 
pretty much grew up in Southern California since I was five after I came from Korea. Grew up in 
LA. Lived here all my life. Was involved in various cultures and communities but pretty much 
got involved in the Korean church during college because of a campus ministry and home 


church. Fast forward thirty years and here we are at Good News Chapel. 


Peter: Can you tell me about your role here at Good News Chapel? 


Jimmy: I’m the lead pastor. I also had the privilege to plant the church back in November of 


2002. 


Peter: Can you tell me a little bit about how your church was planted and where it came from? 


Jimmy: We’re kind of connected to Living Hope, the other church that you interviewed. The 


context was like this. Living Hope and Good Stewards Church were both at a rented elementary 
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school. Good Stewards Church chose to purchase and build on a property in the city of West 
Covina. Living Hope decided to stay in Rowland Heights. So Good Stewards Church was 
looking for another person to come in and start another independent English Ministry. It just so 
happened that my wife’s parents attended Good Stewards Church and the senior pastor of Good 
Stewards Church, Timothy Song, we met at our wedding, where he prayed at our wedding. And 
after about a couple conversations about the next generation and churches and ministry, he 
invited me and asked me if I would pray about coming to start a new ministry with Good 
Stewards Church. 

The model was understood that it would be independent. I would be the senior pastor and 
it would have an incubation period, that wasn’t quite determined, but we could be in partnership. 


It was supported by the Korean church until we were financially able to stand on our own. 


Peter: So, from the beginning it was designed then to be its own entity in the future? 


Jimmy: Even though my salary and the space that we were using, and we started with maybe ten 
to fifteen Sunday school teachers from Living Hope who stayed with the education ministry. 
That’s how we started and that’s who we started with. 

The idea was like most Korean churches, it was an idea of being a duplex church where 


we coexisted in partnership with the Korean church. 


Peter: Tell me about how you transitioned from being incubated in Good Stewards to becoming 


a completely independent church as you are today. 
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Jimmy: One of the first things that I did was to create to its own identity. So, it was Good 
Stewards, and I wanted to choose a name that showed partnership but independence so I chose 
Good News. So, we shared the word good but we were different with the next word. That was 
partly intentional and partly vision. Also, when we chose a different name than Good Stewards 
English Ministry, to be honest, there was a little bit of fear that we might leave like Living Hope 
did. 

Good Stewards Church, with all due respect and love, and appreciation for what they did, 
I think there is always this parental desire to not see their kids move out. I think vision-wise, I 
had no intention of leaving. In fact, later on if we talk about it, our departure wasn’t really 
something we planned. Actually, we didn’t mind being in partnership with the Korean church for 
whatever foreseeable future there was. I just wanted to make sure that we didn’t have 
overlapping expectations of, for example, me being the education pastor and being accountable 
to the Korean church. That type of line was always fuzzy, unclear, so I tried to stay away from 
that even though the request was constantly there, subtly and indirectly. 

As most second-generation English Ministries, we were the source of teachers for the 
Sunday school. So, we pretty much ran the education department and therefore logically, I 
should have been the education pastor. But that would have made me intertwined and mixed in 
with the staff of the Korean church in terms of just my role. So, I chose not to do that and told 
them they needed to have someone from their church be in charge of the education and we’ll just 


send teachers. 


Peter: You said that the departure wasn’t planned. Why then depart? What was the genesis in all 


that? 
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Jimmy: When I first launched Good News Chapel back in 2002, I tried to think out every 
possible scenario—what might be tempting for us to separate? If you can imagine, I’ve worked 
with a Korean church before I came. And one of the transition concerns was, the previous church 
wanted it to remain an English Ministry that was under the direction and leadership of the 
Korean church. I thought the second generation really wouldn’t go for that. And I felt the vision 
of the English Ministry really wasn’t an English Ministry, it should have been an extending 
ministry of the Korean American church. English Ministry was what they called it because they 
just wanted English worship. The vision was short-sighted, and it really didn’t extend to the next 
generation. It was a band-aid to the fact that the kids couldn’t speak Korean. The bigger picture 
would have been, what we envisioned, was to be the extension of the Korean church into the 
community because we spoke English and we didn’t have the language and cultural barrier. So, 
we were the natural outreach extending hand of the Korean church. With that, as I was thinking 
about the vision and the direction, things like vision, things like partnership, trust, all of those 
things are going to be variables we have to work through. But you have to work through them. 
You just have to dialogue. If you’re going to make a ministry work, you can’t always have 
everything your way. There has to be bending and flexibility and understanding and definitely 
trust building. 

But the one thing that happened, which I didn’t think would happen, is that we outgrew 
our space. When the Korean senior pastor transitioned and the new senior pastor came in, he was 
a very dynamic communicator and preacher and the church doubled in a matter of couple of 
years. So, with their size growth and us growing, we were redlining at the maximum number for 
the fire code, of parking and people on campus at any given time. Plus, what they were 


anticipating was to try and build us a chapel on their restricted land space surrounded by homes. 
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While we were worshipping at a rented elementary school for about a year and a half, waiting for 
them to break ground and eventually build us a chapel, they started double parking and even 
their parking lot was filled. And I said to our leadership, “We can’t come back here. If we do, 
we’re just going to be a crowded house where a parent built an extra room so you could stay.” 
Versus what they really needed was an indoor multipurpose gymnasium. And that’s exactly what 
they built instead. 

So, it was a win-win in that they got to continue to grow without any hindrances. We got 
to grow in the sense that we had to mature and learn how to be fiscally responsible for all aspects 
of a church including facility, managing our own budget, completely separate from any facility 
use that was freely given to us at Good Stewards. We had to grow up and take care of our own 
home. They got to grow and be blessed and therefore the transition was . . . it was good and it 
was mutually understanding and it was blessed so we were really thankful for that. I made sure 
that the Korean church leadership and the staff knew that it was nothing negative. It was purely 
because we wanted to bless them and we wanted to mature. And we just thought that this was the 


right time and the right opportunity for us to experience that. 


Peter: Can you tell me a little bit more about that experience when you did bring it up to the 


Korean leadership and the pastor, what was that dynamic like and interaction like? 


Jimmy: So, the new senior pastor who came in, so this is an interesting situation and culturally it 


was interesting too because as an English Ministry pastor of a second-generation church, I was 


always a younger guy. And when they transitioned the senior pastors, the new senior pastor who 
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came in was three years younger than I was. So, I was older than him. And all of a sudden out of 
the blue everyone realized that the English Ministry pastor was the oldest pastor on campus. 

So, with that, culturally that meant they naturally wanted to show me some respect but 
also because we’ve had a great relationship for ten years. I had a good relationship with a lot of 
the Korean leadership. One of the questions you asked is about my language. My Korean 
developed quite a bit during those years because I fellowshipped with the pastors. I had lunch 
with them. And I did morning prayer once a month, which continued to develop my linguistic 
skills, and part of my vision in partnering with any church, a missionary heart is that you need to 
learn their language and understand their culture. And that’s what I felt like I really needed to do 
in this context. Not as a second-generation English Ministry pastor but with a missionary heart 
and mind... it is to learn the language and culture of the people you work alongside. And that’s 
with any community—with the community right here or abroad or in partnership as a local 
ministry. 

So, they received it well. I talked with the elders, the staff, and I then actually went into 
the deacons’ meeting and talked with the leadership there and told them how much we loved 
them and appreciate them and we do this simply because we want to see them grow without any 
hindrances. There were obviously some questions as to whether something happened that we 
weren’t mentioning. Half the people knew if we moved back in it was going to be tough. I think 
they knew that it was an inevitable move . . . because at some point we would have had to leave 


anyway ... because the space would have been too constricting. 


Peter: It seems like a lot of it was simply a practical reality. 
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Jimmy: It was. It was a practical reality to which the one case scenario that wouldn’t have been 
relational or cultural or value wise it was just simply . . . we ran out of space. I even suggested to 
the Korean senior pastor who just came in, “Let’s all move together. Sell this place and let’s all 
go somewhere else.” It was tough because they had just refinanced their entirety property to 
build us new chapel. And because they refinanced at such a low rate whatever amount they were 
able to get they were going to use just to build us a chapel. I told them don’t build a chapel. 
Build an indoor multipurpose room that you really need. The last thing you need is another 


worship sanctuary. That’s all they had and classrooms. 


Peter: That’s a unique story. 


Jimmy: If I can say though, it is unique and obviously the circumstance. But I think what 
undergirded and made it possible was the years of working alongside together, spending time 
together, having meals together. And Pastor Timothy Song, who was the founding pastor, made 
sure that we had monthly pastoral, family dinners at his house. That relationship-building quality 
gave us constant face time with our wives and children as well. It was always a loving, praying, 
eating kind of a context. That was something, as I reflect, was very central to bringing all the 
education, the youth staff, the associate staff, and our English/Good News Chapel staff to come 


together. We all came together once a month for meals and fellowship. 


Peter: Very rare. 


Jimmy: It is very rare. 
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Peter: When was it that you officially became fully independent? 


Jimmy: It was . . . starting from around September of 2012, we started renting at Diamond Bar 
High School. So technically we haven’t been back to Good Stewards Church since Easter of 
2010. We left the campus to worship at a temporary site of an elementary school two miles down 
the street, and then when we realized we weren’t going to go back there. It was a more desirable 
location for where our congregation was—to move more closer to the 57-Diamond Bar area 
rather than staying in the West Covina area. Everyone was driving out there, but the Diamond 
Bar area was much more central. That became a better place for to rent and be a mobile church. 
So that was around September of 2012 when we first started there. We didn’t officially have a 


commissioning service until January [2013] at the Good Stewards Church. 


Peter: Would you identify your church as a ministry for second-generation Korean Americans or 
has it evolved to something broader, maybe pan-Asian, or are you still primarily more of a 


second-generation Korean American church? How would you identify your target audience? 


Jimmy: The target audience in the Diamond Bar community, where the church gathers, is a 
predominately pan-Asian demographic. The city of Diamond Bar, last time I checked, was 54 
percent Asian, which was comprised primarily of Chinese and Korean Americans. So, pan-Asian 
was more realistic to our demographic. Obviously, we don’t close doors to others who may want 
to come and worship with us. But identity-wise, we still are predominantly a second-generation 


church. A lot of the outreach and invitation has come by way of friendships. 
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Peter: Granted that you guys are predominantly second-generation Korean American and 
English speaking, were there any cultural factors and issues that added to your desire to be 


independent or separate? 


Jimmy: | think any church that wants to reach a larger target audience, you are concerned about 
the fact that the Korean church serves Korean food and kimchee, which I think five years ago 
was still questionably good or bad, now actually I don’t know. Now Korean food seems to be 
kind of popular—Korean BBQs. A lot more ethnic people actually enjoy Korean food, and it’s 
become more familiar. Back then it wasn’t. But that was one of the questions about just the 
cultural field, the language that was spoken. In fact, recently I realized that there was an 
opportunity for us to possibly go back into a context where a small Korean church had a large 
facility and was wondering if we would want to come in and share the facility. But they’re very 
Korean! I think going back to a context where we’re younger, obviously, than the Korean church 
congregation, the cultural expectation of younger people submitting to the older folks, whether 
they really intend or not, it’s always this added pressure. And I think our generation just wants to 
be its own adult. They want to have their own identity, their own space, and they don’t want to 
be someone’s children using the older generation’s anything. So, with that come some of the 
expectations of this honorific language and relationship where the younger person is always 
supposed to give way. More bending from the younger than the older. I think those were some of 
it. But outside of that, the food, space, other stuff, the culture of the Korean church is something 
everyone grew up with, so I don’t think people necessarily weren’t against that. But it’s just that 


now we’ve experienced four or five years of being independent, we realize we really do enjoy 
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being able to create and be ourselves. Not have to be ourselves in light of someone else. That I 


think is something that the second generation really embraces. 


Peter: What were the relational dynamics that existed, on the broader scale, between the first 
generation of Good Steward and the second generation of Good News? Leadership to 


leadership? Peer to peer? Congregation to congregation? 


Jimmy: I would say the first thing is that, what was kind of unique was that we were treated with 
respect and honored as adults. We weren’t treated as kids. The founding senior pastor, Timothy 
Song, always introduced me to the Korean church as the “senior pastor of Good News Chapel.” 
He always made it intentional to introduce me as the senior pastor. And in that language, it’s 
very honorific and it’s a very high term if you’re the lead senior pastor of a church. I think 
church-wise, once we started establishing ourselves financially, once we became organized and 
had our own deacons and elders, which came many years later. We took, obviously, our time to 
do that. That also helped a little bit in the dynamics of understanding that they’ re not just kids. 
They actually are an organized church. They were surprised how young our elders were. They 
were in their young thirties. I think the relationship has always been one of respect. And I think 
because the Korean senior pastor made it clear that Good News Chapel is not their English 
Ministry. It is an independent church that we share the campus together with. So, the identity of 
it and the expectation of it were always made clear from their side. And if I had to make it clear 
from my side, it would have been not so comfortable. But the fact that the Korean senior pastor 
did that consistently and regularly, whatever meetings we had, that really made it easy for us to 


have a very peaceful relationship. 
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Peter: He still has the power and it seems like he used his power to really affirm you guys, can 
you speak a little bit more about that? Were there other ways he used his position of power to 


support you guys? 


Jimmy: This also is probably unique to Pastor Timothy Song, and I’d like to say that Jonathan 
Song, who came in as his successor, shares a similar heart, which is a heart of humility. Now the 
funny thing is, like you mentioned, with power it often can be wielded for personal purposes or 
agenda. He actually used his senior pastor position to continue to teach the Korean church at 
Good Stewards what it means to be of service and of humble heart to the next generation. For 
example, they moved one of their services to the high school room so that we could worship in 
the main sanctuary. He would always try to put me in a particular situation where both churches, 
our church and the Korean church, could see me regularly enough to have that relationship and 
his power was really his power of his humility. 

I hate to say this and with no disrespect to the cultural pastors of the Korean community, 
but because it is a hierarchical leadership model of the culture, usually the senior pastor is the 
one who’s given the seat of honor, he is the one who is served first and things of that nature. 
Timothy Song sat in the back of the van, he never wanted to take the seat of honor, he stood up 
and served us food, and he wanted to be of service to his church and to the next generation. That 
was not just an act. It was seen repeatedly to the point where everyone understood, that’s just 
simply who he was and that’s what honestly made it work. 

And the next guy who came in too, although his model of what he wanted to see with the 


English Ministry is different, his attitude and his heart are still very much as one of a servant and 
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humble heart and trying to be very considerate and mindful and understanding of the next 


generation. So, they tried to continue that perspective in ministry. 


Peter: I think you answered one of my questions. One of the questions I ask you about is, 
oftentimes what’s espoused when an immigrant church recruits an EM pastor, but when they 
come the reality and what was espoused is diametrically opposed and the hypocrisy becomes 
evident. But it seems like in your experience what was espoused and what was reality was 


consistent? 


Jimmy: Yes! I would say that I understand exactly what you’re saying. One thing I could say in 
hindsight looking back is, “Yes, that kind of does stink when you come in and it feels like a bait 
and switch.” But I would say from the flip side, the other side’s perspective, they intended what 
they said and yet they didn’t know how to carry that out. They only knew one cultural way of 
doing church. So, the uniqueness of what Timothy Song was able to do is that he took the time to 
sit down and try to understand the mindset of the second-generation leaders—what they wanted, 
what would probably work. And what he realized was they want to have their own independence 
and he just needed to create as much space for them to do that. If you give them the space to be 
themselves and to create, then they won’t have the tendency to leave. But if you keep trying to 
force them to stay, they’re going to push and try to leave. Which is interesting because their 
greatest fear is what became their reality [referring to other churches]. Whereas if they weren’t 
afraid of that and they were just able to live in the promises and in the hope that they had, it 
actually could possibly work. Because a lot of guys like myself, who want to work and 


intentionally go into work with the Korean congregation, we want to work with the generations. 
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We believed in the model of being a congregation that could be alongside a previous generation. 
But it’s the pulling that causes the resistance. But when you stop pulling, the resistance is kind of 


gone. And that’s kind of what I think would be a reality if people kind of understood each other. 


Peter: How well do you speak Korean and how well do you understand Korean culture? How 
much of this do you think helped bridge, soften, that relationship so that they could understand 


where you’re coming from and you could understand where they’re coming from? 


Jimmy: | think it’s absolutely key to have a missionary heart! The reason why I say that is 
because I served as the director of a campus ministry and I took students out to summer mission 
trips .. . many years. The interesting thing I experienced at my previous church, before I started 
Good News, is that the only model second-generation pastors knew was church plant. It was to 
separate and create a separate identity and maybe even to get full autonomy to leave, to church 
plant. That was the only model I thought of and heard of. And everyone else of my friends talked 
only of that model. I came back from a summer mission trip and what I realized, by God’s Spirit 
and the conviction of my own pride, was that for a month we were trying really hard to integrate 
linguistically and culturally with the people that we had gone to see that summer and to serve 
that summer with students. And then I would come back into a Korean church context and pretty 
much put them at arm’s length and not want to learn their language, not want to work with their 
culture or even know it. And when it came to building the families and my ministry, I wanted 
them to learn about family life and ministry was like at home. And the question that came to my 
heart, which I believe the Holy Spirit really convicted my heart about is, “What are you doing to 


help the parents who are in the Korean congregation with their children in your ministry to 
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bridge that gap?” And my answer was, “Nothing.” I was actually harming that relationship by 
trying to pull away. 

Instead of resisting by trying to create a model of complete independence and separation, 
I took it upon myself to think that my heart model should not be different when I’m on a mission 
trip versus when I’m back here in the States. My heart needs to be a missionary all the time, 
whether it’s a different country or here. And so whatever cultural group I’m working with that 
has to be me. The only thing that was consistently honoring to God that I thought was to have 
that kind of a heart. So, when I did that, I wanted to learn the language, I wanted to understand 
their culture because I was a missionary. And a lot of people look at first and second generation 
as only a half-step cultural difference, but I think it’s a lot larger than that. I think it’s a complete 
cultural difference, enough where we don’t get each other and we frustrate each other. And that’s 
what missionaries face when they enter into a new culture. So, in order to overcome that, 
missionaries would never leave because of that difference, but second-generation people leave 
that all the time. So then once you adopt the model of a missionary heart and you look at it as a 
missionary context, now it’s not about leaving but understanding. It’s about intentionally trying 


to build that relationship so that the ministry can be done and Christ can be honored. 


Peter: Were there any difficulties when you talked to Pastor Song, the new pastor Song, and the 
leadership of Good Stewards, were there any struggles or challenges you experienced to get that 
blessing? Was there any push back? Or was it pretty much understood that because of the 


practical realities it’s not going to happen, staying together? 
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Jimmy: I’d say for the most part it was a very smooth experience partly because, like I said, 
people from the Korean church understood that they were double parking and we weren’t even 
on campus. They knew that they were already growing quicker than they had imagined and so us 
coming back, they already having committed to drawing architectural designs for a worship 
sanctuary and chapel for the English Ministry of Good News Chapel . . . it’s like they were 
already committed. And culturally there’s no way that they’re going to come back and say, “We 
don’t want to do this anymore,” because that’s losing face, that’s shame. And I knew that they 
would never do that. And so, it was on us to say, “We’re not going to come back.” And that 
would save them the shame of trying to tell us, “We don’t know if this is a good idea.” So, half I 
think understood this was the right move. The other half, who had kids in our ministry, didn’t 
want to see us go. And then there was an undercurrent of maybe some questions of, “Did 
something happen in our relationship? Did the two senior pastors not get along?” And that was 
by far the farthest from the truth. In fact, the new Pastor Song, the new guy who came in, he and 
I really got along well. He kept calling me, in the Korean word, hyung [older brother], which is 
really awkward from a Korean senior pastor calling the English pastor that. And he didn’t want 
to see me go, but he understood what my reasons were—it wasn’t personal, it wasn’t a statement 
on either congregation, it wasn’t ministry conflicts. I’m the one who suggested we should all just 
sell this place and go to another place. But they were not in that situation, and we knew that they 
had just renewed a financial commitment with the bank, so they said, “You move forward in the 
best direction and we’ll be okay.” I know you’re going to ask about this, but part of what they 
did in sending us out was to support us, I think it was, $1000 a month for eighteen months. And 
they did that so we could be okay with the extra cost of renting facilities and looking for office 


space and all that stuff. And just also wanting to bless us so that we can be financially stable in 
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that transition. Because that’s an added cost to our budget that was going to be a lot more than 
what we normally would have been using at that time. That was pretty much the transition. I 
think the only opposition was really just they didn’t want to see us go and they were wondering 
if there was something that wasn’t being said. But I tried to quell that as much as I could as I 


talked to the leadership. 


Peter: Going back to Steve Chang, he shared that when the first hiving or departure took place, 
that it was announced that “anybody who wants to go can go and anybody who wants to stay can 


stay” publicly. Was there something similar that took place with you guys? 


Jimmy: No... actually with Steve’s church they were in a situation where Good Stewards 
Church was still predominantly just Korean-speaking and they really did need education 
teachers. Our context, what we saw, and this is an element that’s interesting for the Korean 
church is that Pastor Jonathan Song and all the associate pastors that he brought in with him were 
young adult pastors at a Korean church before—what they call the Chun Young Boo. And 
because of that they grew tremendously in that age group and so what they had was a, I think it 
was a third worship in the afternoon like 1:30, where it was for the younger Korean-speaking age 
group—the Chun Young Boo. And when they did it went from like 20-something and in a matter 
of two and a half years, it was about 120. And within that 120, there was a good 30, maybe 40 of 
those guys who were completely bilingual. And they were more than capable, along with some 
of their own members who were fluent in English, who could easily take over the education 
department because we pretty much sent at most 15 to 20 people. So, they did have a resource to 


which we thought they could do. But they never would have thought of tapping into that resource 
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because we were there. We needed as much support going financially and membership-wise to 
sustain a new experience whereas, I think Living Hope, they were already in that situation. And 
I’m not sure of all the details and financially how they worked that out either because that was 
before my time. For them they were already at a facility, we were going into a new experience. It 
was different and Good Stewards Church launched their own English Ministry with their 
education staff and there were some people. . . actually I don’t think anyone particularly from 
our church stayed with them per se, except the pastoral staff who were part of the education. And 
they started with their own college students or high school graduates and some of the English- 


speaking couples and families and they launched their English Ministry. 


Peter: Was the blessing publicly declared from the pulpit or in a church service so that everyone 


was on the same page? 


Jimmy: After the conversations with the elders, the deacons, and the staff, in January of 2013 
they held a public service where they commissioned and prayed for myself and my wife to 


launch out to be our own independent church. 


Peter: Do you guys have any relationship still with Good Stewards? 


Jimmy: For example, my in-laws still go there. Several of our deacons’ parents are elders and 
deacons there. And then my relationship with the pastoral staff is still very strong and healthy. I 
meet with the senior pastor. We used to meet maybe three times in a year to just eat a meal and 


share. Not as much these days but a lot more in the earlier years when we left. Our church still 
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uses their indoor gym once a week to play basketball on Mondays. So, they create space for us to 
come and use their facility. When we were launched out of Diamond Bar High School, there was 
a period where the school district said that for the month of August we couldn’t be at Diamond 

Bar High School. We would worship in the evenings at Good Stewards Church during the month 


of August for the first couple of years. 


Peter: Is there any formal recognition by Good Stewards as well as Good News about your 


guys’ relationship and history together? On a website or special services? 


Jimmy: No. I think a lot of it is relational between the pastors. Whenever Living Hope had 
something, I know Pastor Steve Chang was intentional at times to invite Jonathan Song and 
myself. And then in the first few years, we did have Jonathan Song come and say a word at our 
anniversary service and things of that nature. But since then, nothing particular, nothing formal. 
A lot of it is just—we have history and our members have parents who still go there and the 
pastors have a good relationship. It’s not like we meet for any particular purpose or nothing on a 
website. In our membership class, though, we do mention that our history goes back to a mother 
church of Good Stewards Church. And we remind our members the history of where we came 


from and how we progressed to where we are. 


Peter: Final question. What kind of recommendation would you give to any Korean church 
that’s trying to launch a new congregation or a new church? I know your guys’ [story] was 
unique in that you wanted to stay but practical reality created this need for you to be fully 


independent, no longer interdependent. But my observation based on your story is that it took 
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years of relationships that came to an opportunity for this to happen in a very healthy, blessed 
way. But I know there are some churches, to your point earlier, the only model that they know is, 
“We need to gain independence. We need to leave. We need to separate.” And I know that reality 
still exists among the Korean churches. So, what might you say to that church, both to the first 
generation and the second generation, so that if they eventually do that, it is done well and 


healthy versus a split or they leave on very negative terms and that’s not good for anybody? 


Jimmy: I think the way the immigrant church community looks at and envisions what the next- 
generation church is supposed to be is huge. What I mean by that is, “What do you really, 
honestly want with an English Ministry? And why and how would you allow it to be structured 
in a certain way?” So whatever model you choose it has to be clear, it has to be communicated, 
and I would recommend written down. It has to be looked upon, discussed, and agreed. And then 
from there it’s about implementing that particular vision with its particular strategies and details. 
How you do that cannot just be ministry context of agreement like, “We send teachers, you let us 
use your facilities.” Those are practical realities, but the relationship of how those two different 
churches’ leaders and the members interact is very significant as well. So, you can everything on 
paper, vision, steps, agreements, maybe even financial agreements that the English Ministry 
would at a certain point maybe even pay rent, which is what I recommend. For truly being 
recognized as an independent autonomous church, the English Ministry side can say, “We want 
to be that.” Well, the practical reality is when you’re financially able to do that and pay rent, that 
says a lot. A lot of English Ministries, I think, don’t ever plan on doing that, they just want to 
say, “Thank you for the facility, but we want to be independent.” So, on that side, that’s one 


aspect of it. 
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The relational aspect of meeting together regularly in any context over a meal, prayer, 
conversations, just checking in, that was very central. But I guess if I can just go back and think 
about it, it is an agreed vision, it is an agreed amount of support for a particular timeframe, and it 
is to give mutual respect and recognition of the other congregation and their leadership. As you 
do that, the trust is built and the relationship is built. And from there, whichever model they 
choose to use, whether it’s a townhouse model or an interdependent model, completely 
independent functioning but maybe there will be an occasional worship or some type of a picnic 
event or something. Whatever model they choose, it just has to be clear, agreed upon, and then 
the practical reality is that it has really to be that. If it’s not, everyone knows it’s not, and then 


you’re going to have a hard time. 


Peter: Both Steves, when I interviewed them, talked about how oftentimes the fault lies not on 
the Korean side, it’s on the EM guy’s side. A lot of times they’re quick and hasty but oftentimes 
have a lack of self-awareness in terms of they’re not really a church planter. Yet the grass is 
always greener, and they go, and whenever they go they pull and uproot everything. Could you 
speak a little bit into the EM person, the EM pastor, EM leadership, their self-awareness and 
understanding their role and their giftedness, their call and ability to be able to do this before 


jumping ahead and trying to just pull away from the Korean church? 


Jimmy: I would say I would agree with what you just said about the comments made by both 
Steves. I think to be fair . . . just real quickly on the first-generation side, a lot of it is really 
because culturally, leadership is hierarchical. It’s based on experience and age and title. You 


can’t ignore that. So, to a second-generation guy who’s not ordained, who’s young, who’s barely 
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married, and doesn’t have much life experience or ministry experience, he’s just not going to get 
that much respect. So, it’s hard. And so, he fights for it. While he’s fighting for it, on the other 
hand there is a lot of youthfulness, lack of wisdom, lack of maturity, so that you understand this 
is not something that’s going to work out if you push back. You have to understand culturally, 
you have to go in there with your head bowed and be willing to have a conversation. That takes a 
lot of humility and maturity to do that. If you come in with your guns blazing and demanding 
and saying, “Well, this is what you promised and you better do it,” it’s not gonna happen that 
way. You have to understand the cultural context that you’re in. Like I said, this is an honorific, 
hierarchical leadership culture. As a young guy you can’t do that. It’s insulting right off the bat, 
and you’re cutting off conversations. If you want to see that grow, move forward, and be healthy 
you have to earn their trust, you have to show them that you’re not going anywhere, and you 
have to be willing to pluck through any kind of times where you felt discouraged or disrespected 
or anything because at the end of the day, it happens on the other side too all the time. I do think 
that there are certain expectations from both sides. The Korean leadership think that you’ re 
Korean, therefore you should be Korean and do church the Korean way. The second-generation 
guy went to seminary in America and he thinks like an American church pastor and expects all 
church pastors to function off of these biblical principles and you shouldn’t act this way. So, they 
tend to judge one another and pretty soon the values, the judgment, and the criticism is 
unbearable and the guy has to leave. The principles may be true, but like I said, if you’re a 
missionary and you see a culture that you don’t quite get and they do things in a way that don’t 
fit your value system, you don’t quit and go home. You try to understand, you try to work it 
through, and your goal is to move forward not to pull away. If your heart is there, I think you can 


do it. 
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And if you don’t give yourself the space to say, “Well, if they do this one more time I’m 
out.” Every time you give yourself an out, it’s too tempting. That’s why I tell myself I’m not 
going to leave unless the unexpected happens. Of course, something like sin and things happen 
where irreparable damage is done to the relationship where the trust is lost or people go back on 
their word or whatever the case would be. But there are too many temptations that will give us an 
excuse to sever the relationship. If you take those off the table and you just simply say, “We’re 
going to work things through. We’re going to try to remedy, work, discuss, dialogue, ask 
questions.” And if you don’t give yourself an out you have to work it through. And if you don’t 
have that kind of willingness to persevere it’s going to be really tough because the cultural 
differences are a lot and therefore again if you have a missionary heart I think you got a fighting 
chance. If you think, “They should be like you” and they think, “You should be like them,” you 


don’t have much of a chance at all. Your relationship is going to wane out. 


Peter: Fantastic. Thank you so much for your time, Pastor Jimmy. This is incredibly valuable, 


and I really appreciate the wisdom and insight you provided here today. Thank you very much. 
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